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looking ahead 


Small Business Adminstration Energy Loan Bill Enacted 


Some companies just starting out in the energy conservation 
and solar energy fields may be eligible for a loan from the 
Small Business Administration (SBA), which has authorized 
$75 million for such purposes. The recently enacted Small 
Business Energy Loan Act authorizes direct government 
loans of up to $350,000 and government-guaranteed loans of 
up to $500,000 through commercial lending institutions. Firms 
that design, manufacture, sell, or install energy conservation, 
solar energy, biomass energy, industrial cogeneration, 
hydroelectric, or wind energy systems would be eligible for the 
loans. Also, architectural design, engineering, and consulting 
firms concentrating in these types of energy are eligible. The 
loans may also be used for research and development 
provided the development is part of an overall plan to sell 
equipment or services to the public. 


Remodeling to Dominate Housing in the 80’s 


Speaking at a seminar on forest products, Harry J. Kane 
indicated that, in his opinion, home remodeling will challenge 
new homebuilding for the consumer's dollar in the 1980's. He 
noted that the remodeling market may approach $40 billion 
annually. The forest products industry is working on more 
efficient techniques for producing the materials that will be 
required for. this market, including energy conserving 
products. Kane is an executive vice president of Georgia- 
Pacific Corp., the world’s largest plywood producer and a 
leading manufacturer of building materials. 


Task Force Formed 


Five major trade associations, with acombined membership of 
750,000 individuals and companies, have formed a 
cooperative program to promote community revitalization. 
The group will aid and encourage private sector housing- 
related industries in disseminating information and forming 
local cooperative task forces. The five associations are the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America, National 
Association of Home Builders, National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks, National Association of REALTORS, and the 
U.S. League of Savings Associations. 


HUD Leads Agencies in Minority Deposits 


In fiscal year 1977, HUD moved ahead of all Federal 
Government agencies in the Minority Bank Deposit program, 
with daily average deposits of $40.5 million. HUD Secretary 
Patricia Roberts Harris pointed out that this represents a 
substantial improvement over the average daily balance of 
$23 million for fiscal year 1976. According to its fourth annual 


la 


report on Minority Business Enterprise in HUD programs, 
HUD’s 1977 minority procurement figures totaled $219.7 
million. Secretary Harris said she expects to double this 
activity with minority firms by 1979. In this fiscal year, HUD is 
committed to a minority procurement goal of $330 million, the 
Secretary said. Copies of the report (HUD-EO-136-3, May 
1978) may be obtained free from HUD’s Office of Fair Housing 
and Equal Opportunity, Room 5202, Washington, D.C. 20410. 


Joint Urban Environment Session Held 


Representatives of the National Urban League, the Sierra 
Club, and the Urban Environmental Conference recently met 
in Washington, D.C. for an urban environmental session to 
pool their resources in a common effort to aid America’s 
embattled cities. The conference was sponsored jointly by 
HUD, Department of Interior, and the Environmental 
Protection Agency, which also awarded grants to the 
representative groups. HUD’s contribution amounted to 
$40,000. HUD Under Secretary Jay Janis noted that the 
purpose of the session was to bring these groups together in 
pursuit of a common goal—to respond to the plight of 
America’s distressed cities, and to achieve HUD’s goal of a 
decent living environment in those cities. He pointed out that 
these groups tended to have conflicting viewpoints and 
objectives, with the Sierra Club focusing on the non-urban 
aspects of our cultural lives, while the Urban League and the 
Urban Environmental Conference concentrated on such 
problems as jobs, the expansion of business, and protection of 
the rights of minorities. This session was the springboard for a 
national conference on the urban environment to be held next 
Spring. The forging of this new partnership among citizen 
groups and the interagency cooperation of the Federal 
Departments are further demonstration of the coordinated 
approach called for in the President’s Urban Policy. 


Conference on Urban Design 


More than 200 practitioners, educators, and administrators in 
urban design will gather at the new Citicorp Center in New 
York City on October 18-21 for the First National Conference 
on Urban Design. Sponsored by URBAN DESIGN magazine, 
this is the first national forum to examine the nature and scope 
of urban design, and how its diverse components work 
together. Panels of experts in individual urban design 
disciplines will lead 14 afternoon workshop sessions. Topics 
to be discussed include Practice, Planning, Developing 
Countries, Preservation Strategy, Private Entrepreneurs, 
Research, History of Urban Design, Education, Local 
Government, New York City, Zoning and Taxation Tools, 
Communication, and Community Participation. Further details 
may be obtained from Margaret Russell, URBAN DESIGN 
magazine, 355 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 (212/ 
682-0830). 
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environmental design mean to 
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} examined by three active 
participants. 
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The Emergence 
of Urban 
Environmental 
Design 

by Andrew F. Euston Jr., A/A 


For many American cities the past 
decade has ushered in a new era of 
public administration focused on 
efficiency and quality. For almost every 
city the administration of physical 
investment decisions is a_ primary 
means for addressing and redressing 
social, economic and environmental 
priorities. Consequently more and more 
cities are using urban environmental 
design adminstration to blend the skills, 
tools and communications needed to 
extract the most out of what they build. 
To reinforce these trends HUD Sec- 
retary Patricia Roberts _—_ Harris 


established in July a revised statement 
of internal HUD goals mandating a 


concern for design that echos her 
pointed confirmation hearing testimony: 
“Housing is something that remains 
good or bad much longer than people 
building it really think, and it seems to 
me that design quality is something we 
ought to consider a matter of right for 


people’s shelter. | am_ particularly 
concerned with the environment of 
urban areas and how it affects the 
quality of life in areas where three- 
fourths of all Americans live.” 

This special issue of HUD Chal- 
lenge addresses urban environmental 
design or “UED,” a newly established 
eligible cost within the Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) 
program regulations. The regulations 
give special emphasis to the 
interdisciplinary environmental design 
requirement of the Act which applies to 
HUD and its CDBG _ entitlement 
communities. The focus of HUD’s own 
interpretation of the statutes is urban 
environmental design. 

Then there are design related laws 
such as these ten that happen to be 
from the Federal level: 

e The National Historic Preservation 
Act of 1966 

e The Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tion Act of 1968 

e The Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968 

e The National Flood Insurance Act 
of 1968 

e The Architectural Barriers Act of 
1968 

e The National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969 

e The Uniform Relocation and Real 
Property Acquisition Act of 1970 


e The Historic and Archeological 
Data Preservation Act of 1974 

e The Energy Conservation and 
Protection Act of 1974 

e The Federal Fire Prevention and 
Control Act of 1974. 

What seems to be causing this new 
need for local UED adminstration? 
Citizen concern, costs, __ rising 
expectations, dwindling resources, les- 
sons from the past and complexity are 
the main reasons. Also, people un- 
derstand that new development not 
only influences their local economy, but 
that it changes what they experience. 
Buildings can last a long, long time. We 
are correcting the consequences with 
the action, or lack of it, that takes place 
in City Hall. Finally, people with new 
skills and new concerns are entering 
local government or learning to 
collaborate with it. 

What may happen to cities that prefer 
or are administratively locked into urban 
environmental avoidance? One can 
read about it in The Cost of Sprawl, the 
annals of Pruitt-lgoe public housing in 
St. Louis, or of Co-op City in New York, 
or the Kerner Report's explana- 
tions of the riots from Watts to the 
Nation’s Capital. Consider the problems 
of supporting the BART commuter 
system, the plight of homeowners who 
live in fear of sliding down Pacific 
Palisades, the starkness of Albany’s 
State capitol complex or the physical 
isolation of Detroit’s new Renaissance 
Center. The quality of our design 
decisions—in the broadest sense— 
determines what people experience 
from the urban environment. 

Nearly all Americans have experi- 
enced some form of design quality and 
environmental richness. Where that is 
being translated into clear cut choices 
people are responding by where they 
choose to live and what they will accept. 
Awareness of the options and com- 
mitment to initiate the worthy ones is a 
matter of both public concern and 
public administration. That is why City 
Hall has become recognized as the 
battle ground for urban livability. O 


Mr. Euston is the Principal Urban De- 


sign Officer for Community Planning 
and Development at HUD. 
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Four 


Decisionmakers 
on ‘UED’ 


The following colloquy on local urban 
environmental design administration is 
excerpted from remarks made af the an- 
nual conference of the American Insti- 
tute of Planners in Kansas City. Robert 
C. Embry, Jr., Assistant Secretary for 
Community Planning and Development, 
was moderator. Panelists included: 
George R. Schrader, City Manager of 
Dallas, Texas; Mayor Donald L. Mehl- 
burger, ASCE of Little Rock, Arkansas; 
and John P. Clarke, AIA, Director of the 
Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Embry—lIt has always struck me, as one 
who is concerned about his city’s physi- 
cal improvement, that environmental 
design and urban design are a matter of 
course. But as | talk to people, | find that 
rarely does the decisionmaking process 
include anyone concerned about de- 
sign. We have not been able to develop 
a “shot” that we can give that creates 
this concern in the decisionmakers. 

It’s extremely important that planning 
and design be coordinated with the 
development concerns of cities. Un- 


Assistant Secretary Robert C. Embry, Jr. 
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fortunately they’re two separate “ani- 
mals” that very seldom interface. It is 
extremely important that a process be 
set up whereby questions of urban en- 
vironmental design are at least raised 
and somebody has to address them and 
think about them. 

Our first speaker is the city manager of 
Dallas, Texas, George Schrader. And | 
must Say it is instructive, to me at least, 
to someone who thought that urban de- 
sign considerations were limited to the 
East coast, to find that the other coasts 
have everything we've got. It’s been in- 
structive to find that as | go around the 
country | find that many localities are 
way ahead. 


Schrader—in Dallas, we have had a 
great deal of public concern for the city 
environment. It’s reflected itself in legis- 
lation. | think that environmental concern 
is still growing. It’s reordering, it’s chang- 
ing shape and focus, but it’s still growing. 
We've had changes of Federal govern- 
mental action over the past four years, 
and our circumstances have changed. 
We have scarcity of energy and the im- 
pact of enormous inflation. Federal 
mandates, environmental concerns, 
and public involvement have forced a 
dramatic increase in the number of con- 
cerns that city governments face. 
Meanwhile the resources—the financial 
resources that cities need—have not 


George R. Schrader 


increased at the same dramatic rate. 

If city governments are to face this 
dilemma with any success, they are 
going to have to develop new kinds of 
management approaches, new agen- 
das and new development policies. 
Comprehensive planning has to be- 
come an ever-more important part of the 
city’s effort in this task, and in Dallas 
urban environmental design is becom- 
ing an indispensible problem-solving 
tool as well as a quality control measure. 
It focuses on all the aspects of environ- 
mental quality: from downtown revitali- 
zation and inner-city conservation, to 
environmental inventory and manage- 
ment, to capital facilities and the urban 
streetscape. 

Since 1971 Weiming Lu, AIP, has led 
our unique Urban Design Division within 
the Planning Department to give direc- 
tion to these activities as an integrated 
part of the city management team. In 





many ways the Dallas urban design 
program is unlike traditional design in 
that it includes not just the preparation of 
drawings and models and all those 
things. It involves the interdisciplinary 
development of the legal implications, 
the financial devices and the administra- 
tive organization which really make 
things happen. It comes into play in 
policy formulation, and acts as a center 
of innovative action for monitoring and 
shaping urban growth. 

Our design office has become a very 
important arm of the city government. Its 
work involves collecting of intelligence 
on the city environment; managing and 
protecting the environment; the revitali- 
zation of downtown; the conservation of 
inner-city neighborhoods; development 
of recreation and cultural facilities; cul- 
tural programs; the improving of the 
landscape; and most important, citizen 
participation. 

In 1974 a developer came to us with 
plans to develop a 3,500-acre tract of 
land involving the investment of $200 
million in the development of a whole 
community. But it happened to be in an 
ecologically fragile escarpment area. 
We used our data bank as the basis for 
the development of a set of guidelines 
for the prevention of soil erosion, the 
protection of vegetation, and a number 
of other specific controls that are now 
applied to other development activities. 
In this one case Dallas saved $1.5 mil- 
lion in grading, roads and sewers. The 
developer saved about twice that. 

More recently, the design staff was 
asked to lead a team of several disci- 
plines from the Public Works Depart- 
ment, the parks staff, and the city attor- 
ney's office to protect the White Rock 
flood plain—part of which is developed 
and part of which is not. The result of that 
is a first for us—the adoption of eco- 
logically and hydrologically based 
guidelines for the management of flood 
plain areas. 

This gives you an idea of the technical 
problems addressed by this team. The 
design value of new legal tools is being 
demonstrated elsewhere. We're in- 
volved in landmark preservation activi- 
ties, having begun in 1973 with a resi- 
dential district called Swiss Avenue. 
One distinguished old house there had 


sold for $28,000. With the announce- 
ment of the district it went to $49,000, 
and the owner was recently offered 
$98,000. That indicates the impact an 
ordinance can have. This technique is 
being applied now in the Spanish- 
speaking community and in another 
older area occupied primarily by the 
black community to encourage neigh- 
borhood stabilization. 

Another urban environmental design 
tool was developed over a two and ahalf 
year period. We reviewed billboard and 
sign clutter problems and introduced a 
novel concept of sign regulation. In- 
volved was an assessment of public atti- 
tudes toward signs. A very flexible per- 
formance-based sign ordinance was 
adopted in 1973. Applying an amortiza- 
tion period of six years, we look forward 
to considerable improvement in the 
visual experience of the city. 

The city has been very active in down- 
town revitalization. We acquired the 
citys abandoned Union Terminal, the 
old railroad station, and undertook joint 
planning development of 50-80 acres. 
The terminal has been designated as a 
historic landmark in the National Regis- 
try. Private interests are attaching a $75 
million contemporary hotel to it. The sta- 
tion will be occupied in part by retail insti- 
tutions. 

Through the urban design group’s 
efforts to include them in public deci- 
sions, citizens have actually made the 
case for such things as adoption of our 
sign ordinance, for the designation of 
the neighborhood conservation districts 
or for improved facilities like the Little 
Mexico El Barrio community park. Even 
our design group’s Dallas Ecological 
Study, on which our data retrieval sys- 
tem is based, was made possible 
through voluntary time from civic 
groups. 

Urban design in Dallas is now a con- 
scious concern with a deliberate admini- 
strative expression in our city govern- 
ment. Urban design has helped to 
project a new image for the City Hall. As 
a matter of fact, it produced a new City 
Hall. We've supported the urban design 
program for the last six years at a sum 
equivalent to about 25¢ per capita. 
Today it is more, for the team’s influence 
has spread the interdisciplinary ap- 


proaches and staffing to other agencies. 
Our investment in design has been re- 
paid many, many times over in eco- 
nomic and social and environmental 
gains. Landmark preservation and 
neighborhood conservation have 
helped the community realize its inner- 
city potential and increase its ambition. | 
think we even have a “back-to-the-city” 
kind of movement. The design activities 
have also created a downtown mall, 
pedestrian ways and boulevards; sub- 
division design has been substantially 
improved; traffic and information signs 
are made more readable; new down- 
town activity centers are emerging. 
There are hotels, convention centers, 
civic plazas, and before long we're going 
to have a stadium, an arts center and 
several new theaters. 


Embry—!'m sure that you’re all aware 
that with the increased mobility many 
people have that their choice of a home 
is not where their job is. They will live in 
the cities, go to a job outside the city or 
vice versa. But they're looking for amen- 
ity and uniqueness of environment. 
These qualities make an extremely im- 
portant difference in people’s locational 
decision. Cities that preserve their 
amenities or enhance their design as- 
pects can have a real payoff in terms of 
development activity. | think it’s ex- 
tremely instructive that we have a city 
manager stressing UED concerns and 
that next we have a mayor — Donald L. 
Mehliburger of Little Rock. It's not very 
often that we can find a mayor con- 
cerned about these problems. In fact, | 
have been thinking about bringing 
mayors in and setting up some kind of a 
program for mayors in order to expose 
them to these concems because it is so 
rare that you hear them expressed. 


Donald L. Mehiburger—!’m president 
of a 52-man engineering firm. My tem- 
porary vanity is being mayor in Little 
Rock. 

Little Rock has a population of 
160,000 and a metropolitan total of 
about 350,000. Our problems are a lack 
of quality growth—that’s number one. 
Money is the second problem, and so 
much of this is brought about by our 
fragmented decisionmaking. 
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Donald L. Mehiburger 


Three examples: The homebuilders 
wanted to build a brand new State build- 
ing. They were issued a permit by the 
city before | got elected and they built a 
quarter of a million dollar building. They 
were about through with it when the 
permit section came back and said, wait 
a minute, they are in the path of Inter- 
state 630. The homebuilders thought it 
was done on purpose. But we finally had 
to buy that structure because it was right 
in the path of the Interstate. Interstate 
plans had been out for years. Next ex- 
ample. We spent a million dollars on a 
water system in a low income area and 
now we're having hearings because 
that’s the clearest and the closest area 
to where we want to expand to land 747s 
at our airport. Third example. The local 
utility is spending $400,000 in an area to 
provide sewer services to a new area 
where they think growth could occur, 
and yet we have areas in the city that 
don't even have sewer service. That’s a 
tough one for a tinhorn mayor to explain 
to his constituents. It’s kind of like Walt 
Kelly’s Pogo said, “We have met the 
enemy and they is us!” 

We've done some good things too. 
We've developed a TV ordinance; we’ve 
got a sign ordinance; we've got two his- 
toric districts and another one is on its 
way; we're voting to spend $20 million 
on a downtown civic center which is 
badly needed; we have a metro center 
improvement district aimed at re-doing 


the downtown area, about a six-block 
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area. But when you see the whole pic- 
ture there are mistakes, gaps and over- 
laps that have got to be eliminated both 
to save money and improve the quality 
of the environment. 

Let me talk some about the decision- 
maker's role. You wouldn't believe what 
it’s like to decide who gets appointed to 
the Planning Commission. We had three 
appointments to make and we had to 
very carefully choose them to slowly put 
the balance over where it belonged to 
include the communities. The devel- 
opers, without restrictions or con- 
science, had done too much for the dol- 
lar and not developed in a quality way. li 
you begin to earn credibility with people 
in the community, then you can accel- 
erate what you do. But until you’ve got 
that credibility it’s a slow process. 

Increasing the staff of the planning 
director was a tough budgetary decision. 
There are a lot of other agencies jeal- 
ously going after the money. | think 
we've done a good job in adding people 
to the staff more than there have ever 
been for the one purpose of improving 
Little Rock’s urban environment. 

We've also been developing tools 
which allow the staff to carry out their 
jobs with authority. For example, the 
sign ordinance was not being enforced. 
We started a series of test cases. We 
lost the first one and we're already 
appealing it. Barrier free design is an 
issue. Next Wednesday | will ride around 
all day in a wheel chair. The governor is 
going to join me and the attorney gen- 
eral and some others to dramatize what 
it’s like for those that have to resort to a 
wheel chair. This kind of stuff is, you 
know, showmanship, whatever, but 
that’s got to enter into the process. | 
know of no other way. You can't just sit 
down and totally tell people they have to 
do this or that. 

The biggest chance that | see is 
breaking this cycle which | call uncoordi- 
nated decisions. If | could accomplish 
that before | pull out as mayor ot Little 
Rock, that will be the biggest thing for 
Little Rock’s urban environmental de- 
sign | can achieve. The private sector is 
the answer, private money and private 
capital for expanding your downtown. 
Government money helps all of us set up 
the framework to do certain things the 


private sector can’t. But let’s not ever 
lose sight of the fact that the private sec- 
tor is where the action is. If we run them 
off, intimidate them or make their job so 
difficult that they give up, then we're all in 
trouble. 


Embry—! guess we discovered one 
answer to the urban design problem and 
that’s selecting an urban environmental 
designer for a mayor. As we heard from 
Dallas and now from Little Rock, their 
leaders are most concerned that they 
maximize resources. They are even 
concerned about introducing concepts 
that, we hope, will spread beyond the 
city limits. 

We are trying at HUD to encourage 
more cities to begin to ask these ques- 
tions and to find out what is being done 
that might be duplicated. Our HUD de- 
sign awards have helped to do this. They 
get into the management approaches 
cities use to make the most of things. 

Our next speaker is John Clarke, an 
architect who directs planning and 
development for Trenton. He won an 
award last year andis here to tell us why. 


John P. Clarke 


Clarke—Trenton is a smaller city.It's in 
the 100,000 population range. Our 
Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment happens to combine many agency 
roles. | can go to a group and describe 
what we're doing in Trenton, show some 
slides, and | can give the impression that 
urban design must have been invented 
in this city. On the other hand, as amore 
realistic assessment, that’s about half 





the story. We happen to have a very 
wonderful organization in this govern- 
ment structure. | am appointed by a 
mayor who is very enlightened and | sit 
at his pleasure, and | think of it as a very 
important ingredient—that | can be ter- 
minated. Some days he thinks that’s a 
good idea, too. 

In the Department of Planning and 
Development we have responsibility for 
all of the classic planning functions. We 
are the staff of the planning board; we 
are the staff of the zoning board of 
appeals; we produce and submit all of 
the applications which the city produces; 
we are the agency that does environ- 
mental assessment; we provide the staff 
for historic preservation. In short, we’re 
that end of the normal planning/devel- 


opment capital improvement process. 
We do some other planning type of 
things which are not quite so typical. We 
are also involved with the implementa- 
tion process of development. We oper- 
ate the community development pro- 
gram and have set up on-going commu- 
nity groups that really become the client 
for the department to respond to. We 
provide a great deal of housing assist- 
ance. Twenty percent of our community 
development yearly allocation goes into 
a revolving fund to provide loans and 
grants for low- and moderate-income 
housing. We are also instrumental in 
housing production because we are 
both the planning agency and the re- 
newal agency. Using the prerogative of 
acquiring and clearing land, we have set 


Design is a basic part of public management in Trenton. 


up nonprofit sponsors from representa- 
tive community groups who sponsor 
housing, and operate it. 

To the chagrin of some of the local 
architects, we have extended our in- 
terest in design and urban design all the 
way to the point where we, as a depart- 
ment and especially myself as an archi- 
tect, have designed the city’s own build- 
ings. This gives us a handle for reaching 
a lot of decisions that you’d never reach 
otherwise. Take fire stations for ex- 
ample. One thing city managers shy 
away from is relocating fire houses- 
especially if it means fewer fire houses. 
Because of our involvement in devising 
a building program for rebuilding fire 
houses, we've been able to reduce their 
numbers. More importantly we can 
place new ones where they become a 
part of a distressed community and act 
as an expression of concern and sta- 
bility. 

We are involved with a lot of other 
kinds of development programs. We 
have created a pedestrian mall; we are 
working with a nonprofit corporation to 
build office space for the State of New 
Jersey. We have done some things, too, 
that are atypical. We are under contract 
with the Energy Development and Re- 
search Administration to create what is 
called an “ISIS” plant in the downtown 
area. This energy conservation plant is 
basically a cogeneration facility which 
will produce steam and electricity both 
for the community buildings and for the 
downtown. 

For asmall city like Trenton it is clearly 
an advantage to have physical invest- 
ments—both public and private—ad- 
ministered within a unified agency struc- 
ture such as ours. Beyond this we have 
been successful because design is a 
basic part of public management here. 
Trenton is one of the few cities in the 
country where the chief executive officer 
has as easy access to a design profes- 
sional as he does to legal, financial and 
administrative expertise. This access 
allows a sensitivity for urban design and 
a concern for the environmental implica- 
tions of any proposed action (or lack of 
action) to pervade not only the physical 
planning and development efforts by the 
city, but other functional areas of munic- 
ipal government as well. O 
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in print 


The Potential for Urban Environmental Design (UED) 
Based upon nearly two decades in local design administration, 
Weiming Lu, AIP, Director of the Dallas Urban Design Division, 
has prepared a guide for local government on interdisciplinary 
UED team operation. The full text will become available 
through GPO early in 1979 as a HUD program guide. The 
following is an excerpt: 

Whatcan an effective urban environmental design program 
do to improve urban patterns and forms? It can systematically 
identify valuable natural and manmade elements within each 
city and region, and it can protect and enhance them through 
strategies, controls, and procedures. Effective approaches 
are already in use that: 

® save and protect the natural environment by understand- 
ing the ecological constraints of the area, developing manage- 
ment guidelines for their protection, and setting a growth strat- 
egy for an area; 

e relate transportation facilities to neighborhoods and the 
environment through better corridor planning, route selection, 
station design, and joint use and development strategies; 

® protect scenic resources, first by identifying them and by 
developing a view protection plan and ordinance; 

© combat visual pollution caused by proliferation of signs 
and billboards, by developing effective sign regulation and 
improving public signage; 

® protect valuable historic, cultural, architectural and 
archaeological resources by surveying and designating land- 
marks and archaeological sites, by initiating a certification and 
design review process, and by granting use variances, tax 
abatement, development rights transfer, use of revolving 
funds, leasing, and direct acquisition; 

® conserve energy by applying site planning principles 
which are more ecologically sensitive and by encouraging the 
use of alternate energy sources; 

® generate more innovative designs, by the use of incen- 
tive zoning, planned development districts, land use intensity 
concepts, emphasis on performance standards, the sensitive 
use of design guidelines and review procedures, encouraging 
the use of public commission of talented designers, design 
competitions to attract new talent, etc.; 

© create more attractive streets and highways by develop- 
ing design guidelines for street improvements by encouraging 
better-designed street geometry, lighting, landscaping, public 
signs and furnishing programs (street hardware: benches, 
trash receptacies, etc.), and by encouraging more effective 
controls on private signs and billboards; 

© protect neighborhoods by an effective planning and im- 
plementation strategy including, as appropriate, zoning, im- 
proving neighborhood appearance, fix-up, paint-up cam- 
paigns, rehabilitation loans, neighborhood self-help pro- 
grams, etc.; 

e revitalize downtowns by comprehensive planning and 
implementation programs including rezoning, use of various 
financing methods, capital programs, improving public trans- 
portation, new marketing strategies, etc.; 
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@ build more amenity and quality into the public environ- 
ment through greenbelts, regional parks, playfields, mini- 
parks, plazas, children’s adventure playgrounds, or provision 
of capital improvements for the acquisition of sculptures, 
murals, and other art forms); and 

e develop programs and facilities for music, dance, 
theatre, and other performing arts: develop museums, art 
centers, and workshops for all forms of plastic arts. 

Urban design is interdisciplinary in approach. The de- 
signer’s intuitive approach alone is no longer good enough to 
solve the complex problems of designing the urban environ- 
ment. Designers who deal directly with urban form must work 
with experts from the behavioral, social and natural sciences, 
from development economics, environmental law, manage- 
ment science, and the arts and humanities. All of this expertise 
is necessary to develop satisfactory design solutions in a 
complex, continuaily changing world. 

Urban design is user-oriented. Consideration must be 
given to all users in whatever capacity. 





Housing, Family and Society, by Earl W. Morris and Mary 
Winter. New York, Wiley, 1978. 378pp. $11.95. 


This book was written as a text for undergraduates, but could 
be used as a supplementary text in urban and social problem 
courses and any others that include the social aspects of 
housing. 

There are three types of human needs. First, the need for 
food and shelter. Second, the need for respect, affection and 
recognition. Third, the needs that are culturally induced by 
socialization. Housing needs may reasonably be equated with 
cultural norms for housing; they do not derive from minimum 
shelter needs or minimum health and safety standards in any 
absolute sense. They do, however, derive from cultural stand- 
ards against which actual housing conditions are judged. The 
Congressional declaration that American society should work 
toward the goal of a “decent home and suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family” is the official statement of a 
cultural norm made by representatives of society. 

On the subject of American housing noms, the authors 
outline the fairly well-defined consumer norms that indicate 
what a “decent” and “average” household should expect from 
society. A separate dwelling for each family in the United 
States is a deeply imbedded cultural norm. Substandard struc- 
tures, when used as housing, represent the severest housing 
problem. Simply to alleviate substandard housing conditions 
through the provision of a new “housing project” with a com- 
plete bathroom and kitchen, however, without regard for the 
full range of cultural norms for housing, may solve the problem 
of inadequate housing while substituting a new set of prob- 
lems. 

A long list of references is included. To the student who is 
really interested in housing, this book should be very helpful. 


Clara Cole, 
Law Librarian, HUD 
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Urban 
Environmental 
Design through 
Joint 
Development 

by Robert C. Embry 


This article appeared in Land Use and 
Transportation, Summer 1978. 


In his announcement cf our Na- 
tional Urban Policy in March Presi- 
dent Carter unveiled a strategy aimed 
at making government resources 
work in concert with the private 
economy to help save distressed 
areas. Joint public/private develop- 
ment was highlighted by the Presi- 
dent as one way that local govern- 
ments can do this. Here at HUD, we 
are prepared to assist localities in 
taking advantage of opportunities for 
this kind of development. 

Today, joint development can be 
seen in two distinct contexts: as a 
physical product, and an adminis- 
trative process. As a process, joint 
development is proving to be an in- 
creasingly effective means for local 
government to bridge the gap be- 
tween the plans and the realities of 


Robert C. Embry, Jr., Assistant Secretary for 
Community Planning and Development, U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment 
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urban physical change. 

It is one of a variety of techniques 
that combine to make up what we are 
calling “urban environmental 
design’—the administrative activity 
necessary to close the gap between 
planning and truly effective urban 
development. “Effective” in this case 
means that the familiar triad of social, 
economic and environmental conse- 
quences is addressed in the public/ 
private decisionmaking that pre- 
cedes and accompanies develop- 
ment. 


The Final Product 

In terms of physical scale the end 
products of joint development range 
widely. On one hand, in Baltimore, 
both HUD and DOT funds have been 
applied to the packaging of the 
multimillion dollar Baltimore Gar- 
dens transit station joint develop- 
ment project—an effort which began 
when | served as Director of the 


Baltimore Housing and Community 
Development agency. This was done 
as part of the detailed urban design 


and financial feasibility analysis of an 
entire corridor of projected transit 
station areas. 

On the other hand HUD funds were 
used to install paving and street 
furniture for the Lexington Mall 
pedestrial facility adjoining the 
Baltimore Gardens. 

It is worth noting that joint de- 
velopment need not depend upon 
major investments in either trans- 
portation or other public improve- 
ments. Take the case of the 11- block 
long Portland, Oregon Mall where an 
auto-free zone made up of two 
parallel downtown streets has greatly 
enhanced the desirability of the land 
in between. There, an estimated $100 
million in new construction has been 
generated primarily through the use 
of some creative urban design. 

At HUD, our role is to help these 
local strategies along with funding 
for planning, urban environmental 
design, technical assistance and 
capital improvements as well as 
community development and _ hous- 
ing mortgage programs. Assistance 
from a dozen or more HUD pro- 
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grams—programs that are designed 
to facilitate the kind of public/private 
action that is the key to joint de- 
velopment—is being blended locally. 
These include, of course, the Com- 
munity Development Block Grants, 
the Urban Development Action 
Grants and the Section 108 provi- 
sions for federally-insured municipal 
borrowing related to development. 
Some recent regulatory changes and 
program initiatives we have _ intro- 
duced can expand the number of joint 
development strategies. These ac- 
tivities are at the heart of our National 
Urban Policy. 


Closer Coordination Sought 

HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts 
Harris chaired the President’s Urban 
and Regional Policy Group, and its 
report, “A New Partnership to Con- 
serve America’s Communities,” 
underscored the need to integrate 
Federal and local decisionmaking. 
The array of reforms recommended 
by the group and accepted by the 
President affects all major Federal 
agencies. 

For instance, regulatory changes 
to the Community Development 
Block Grant program now allow for 
more flexible administrative activi- 
ties that include a new category of 
eligible costs for urban environ- 
mental design. One aspect of this is 
the creation of interdisciplinary de- 
sign staffs as mandated by the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act and 
the HUD Act of 1974. 

The HUD Community Development 
Block Grant program now requires as 
part of each “entitlement” grant 
application a 3-year plan of the city’s 
community development activities. 
This includes a listing of how major 
public works and activities and major 
private investments will work with 
Federal community development 
funds to further local development 
objectives. 

Partly to help localities share their 
approaches to developing these 
citywide strategies we will introduce 
a national program of technical as- 
sistance for urban environmental 
design. It will focus on all aspects of 


development implementation with an 
emphasis on successful administra- 
tive approaches that are already at 
work. The program will be tied to a 
program of National Awards for Ur- 
ban Environmental Design that em- 
phasizes innovative local manage- 
ment approaches. 

In addition to Urban Development 
Action Grants, HUD’s Section 312, 
Rehabilitation Loan program, a 
structural rehabilitation program for 
residential and neighborhood com- 
mercial buildings, has been targeted 
to areas of most need. Encourage- 
ment is being given to cities to make 
long-term, and low-interest loans and 
grants in areas where other public 
and private actions are working to 
turn around the neighborhood. Sec- 
tion 312 will also offer a technical 
assistance program. 

On a metropolitan scale a more 
comprehensive integrated develop- 
ment process involving both public 
and private sectors is also being 
fostered. A demonstration program 
for regional and State strategies has 
been funded as part of the Compre- 
hensive Planning Assistance (701) 
program. It provides incentive fund- 
ing totaling $2 million to those 
areawide planning agencies that 
meet national objectives for dis- 
tressed city problems and address 
the problems of growth. Funds will be 
granted to those agencies that are 
particularly effective in arranging 
cooperative local government as- 
saults on these problems. 


Environmental Consequences 
Let me return now to the local ad- 
ministrative context of joint develop- 
ment and the subject of “urban en- 
vironmental design.” Whether we are 
concerned with a citywide develop- 
ment framework, a citywide develop- 
ment strategy or with integrating 
decisions among local or Federal 
agencies, programs, and the private 
sector, we must be conscious of the 
ultimate social, economic and envir- 
onmental consequences. 
Adminstration is the key here. In 
the specific problem area of joint 
development a wide range of ap- 
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proaches has been emerging that 
could enjoy wider application. Suc- 
cessful joint development does not 
just happen. It requires timing, com- 
mitments and careful attention to the 
final results. This administrative 
context of joint development is criti- 
cal in orchestrating local and Federal 
resources, public concensus and 
private investment. Let me cite sev- 
eral examples where this is happen- 
ing: 
ltem:Jacksonville, Fla—Through a 
State enactment, a Downtown Re- 
development Authority is imple- 
menting the city’s 1971 plan. Thus far 
$200 million in private investment 
has been combined with $12 million 
in public improvements. DOT 
TOPICS and interstate highway funds 
have provided for the threading of 
traffic with a focus on the pedes- 
trian’s experience. The Authority 
channels the flow of multiagency and 
private decisions. Projected is a 
major people-mover system. 

ltem:Columbus, Ohio—the Mid- 
Ohio Regional Planning Commission 
has instituted a “Joint Development 
Task Force” that brings to the table 
city agencies and the highway en- 
gineers for the proposed 1-670 to 
identify and promote development 
opportunities in the corridor. 

ltem:Baltimore, Maryland—an_ un- 
usual case here concerns State funds 
and the expansion of the Pimlico Race 
Track season. State legislation provides 
an arrangement whereby a portion of 
new revenues from the annual addition 
of 48 racing days are earmarked for use 
within a 6-mile radius of the track. Thus 
an estimated $200,000 a year is ex- 
pected to go to public improvements in 
the impacted Pimlico neighborhood. 
Also at the State level a special 
Interstate Division for Baltimore City has 
operated for more than a decade as a 
go-between on highway land use co- 
ordination. The city’s planning agency 
provides a permanent component of the 
State division, which is located in 
Baltimore. 

ltem:Cincinnati, Ohio—the city public 
works agency has formed a 12-person 
interdisciplinary Office of Architecture 
and Urban design to blend capital 
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improvements into neighborhood and 
private sector development activities. 

Item: | Boston Massachusetts— 
The Metropolitan Area Planning Coun- 
cil coordinates planning projects for 
land use at transit stops. A specially 
designated Joint Development staff 
works in an_ advisory role to 
municipalities and provides public 
forums and information concerning 
housing, parking, open space, busi- 
ness development, pedestrian move- 
ment and urban design improvements. 

Item: Dallas, Texas—the Urban Design 
Division of the city planning and 
development agency has established a 
leading model for _ interdisciplinary 
physical investment guidance. In ad- 
dition to administration of subdivision, 
historic district, special district and sign 
control ordinances the team has 
worked on detailed bus corridor im- 
provements, a network of department 
store delivery access tunnels and 
projected transit system route 
selections. 

Personally, | foresee local govern- 
ment entering an era of conscious local 
urban environmental design adminis- 
tration. The examples | have cited 
reflect the great strides being made to 
make the implementation of develop- 
ment an efficient and thoughtful process 
of local government administration. 
There is still more that can be done. 
Again, in the area of joint development 
we will be looking at ways to bring HUD, 
DOT and other Federal programs to- 
gether into a meaningful blend of assist- 
ance to local government. 


Let me conclude this overview by 
calling attention to just one aspect of the 
administrative complexity our programs 


must address. The __ transportation 
facility decisionmaking process _in- 
volves as many as 10 sequential stages 
that include: 

1. Comprehensive State/Regional 
Planning (system and corridor analysis) 

2. Transportation System Selection 
(road, rail, etc.) 

3. Transportation and Land Use 
Corridor Analysis 

4. Transportation and Urban Design 
Alignment Analysis 

5. Station/Ramp/Iinterchange 
cility Analysis 


Fa- 


6. Preliminary Facility Design and 
Engineering 

7. Facility Construction Documenta- 
tion and Contracting 

8. Facility Construction and Testing 

9. Facility Operation and Revision 

10. Facility Extension and Replace- 
ment. 

Clearly, local government has some 
form of urban environmental design and 
development concern at each of these 
10 stages. At HUD we are looking at 
these stages now to identify steps that 
local government may take to claim the 
widest range of options for joint 
development strategy _ formulation. 
Whether it comes in the form of formal 
joint HUD/DOT guidelines or as tech- 
nical guidance, the lessons learned 
through local experiences will be as- 
sembled for wider application. Given 
the kind of local urban environmental 
design activities you have been reading 
about here, there is much for all of us to 
learn. 

Real progress has been made since 
1973 when HUD and DOT jointly issued 
the report “Transit Station Joint 
Development” and Ambassador 
Andrew Young, as Congressman 
Young, drafted his amendment to 
DOT's legislation, permitting UMTA to 
support the work of transit corridor 
development corporations. Recogniz- 
ing this process, the President has 
introduced within DOT (UMTA) a pro- 
gram to encourage joint development. 
The program’s proposed first-year 
funding of $200 million can go a long 
way towards helping more local gov- 
ernments create their own coordinated 
public/private development packages. 

As | have noted, the role of local 
government as an investment facilitator 
is growing stronger every year. Today's 
economics and our National Urban 
Policy dictate that more be made of the 
local tax dollar. One way of doing this 
efficiently and humanely is through 
urban environmental design adminis- 
trative approaches such as the joint 
development and other strategies that 
combine public powers and public in- 
vestments to leverage new private in- 
vestments. It is our role as Federal 
agencies to help make this possible at 
the local level. O 
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In a letter to the editor, Theodore R. Robb, former HUD 
Regional Administrator (Philadelphia) generously described 
the scene depicted on the cover of the July 1978 issue of HUD 
Challenge. Many thanks to Mr. Robb. 


Dear Editor: 


As a former HUD employee (Regional Administrator) in 
Philadelphia, | was both surprised and delighted to see my 
house highlighted on the July cover of your magazine. 
Together with my wife and 3 children, we have spent many a 
long but satisfying hour in the rehabilitation of our home, which 
was constructed in 1795. 


If no one else has already brought it to your attention, the 
apartment structure on the left of the picture is the Hopkinson 
House, which was constructed with the assistance of a HUD/ 
FHA-insured loan, and the building on the upper right was 
similarly assisted for Pennsylvania Hospital’s nurses quarters, 
since converted to doctors offices. 


Would it be possible for me to purchase a copy of the 
photograph to include in the historical record of our house? 
Your favorable consideration of this request would be most 
appreciated. 


Sincerely Yours 
Theodore R. Robb 


Yvonne Scruggs Perry of Bethesda, Md., has been named 
HUD Deputy Assistant Secretary for Interprogram and 
Areawide Concerns in the Office of Community Planning 
and Development, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Mrs. Perry, former administrator, Associate 
Professor and Chairperson of City Planning at the Howard 
University School of Architecture and Planning, most recently 
served HUD as Executive Director of the Urban and Regional 
Policy Group, which developed the recommendations for 
President Carter’s National Urban Policy. 


Sixty-one small cities will share $60 million in the first 
round of Small Cities Action Grant awards. The awards, 
which extend needed help to smaller distressed cities as a part 
of President Carter's National Urban Policy, went to 65 
projects supported by more than $580.67 million in private 
financial commitment. The awards represent more than 
18,000 new permanent jobs that will be opened up by the 
projects, while 2,200 existing jobs will be saved and 9,524 
construction jobs will be created. The first round awards were 
announced August 2. The Urban Development Action Grant 
program was signed into law by President Carter in October 
1977. 
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Charles L. Dempsey has been named HUD Inspector 
General. Dempsey, a veteran of many years of service with 
HUD and its predecessor agency, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, succeeds James B. Thomas, Jr. 


On November 9th and 10th the Institute for Canadian - 
American Studies will present the 20th annual Canadian- 
American Seminar focusing on “Housing in North America 
and the Public Interest.” For information, write J. Alex Murray, 
Institute for Canadian-American Studies, Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada NSB 3P4. 


The Nation’s first center for information on conserving old 
neighborhoods has begun operations, issuing a “how-to- 
do-it” newsletter to neighborhood groups. Future issues will 
contain the “how to's” of dealing with government agencies, 
fostering local pride, resolving architectural and zoning 
problems and keeping the effort going. The Neighborhood 
Conservation Information Center was established by the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation to help local neigh- 
borhood leaders preserve, restore and renovate old houses, 
shops, schools, churches, parks and other features of their 
neighborhood. The neighborhood Conservation Information 
Center is located at the National Trust's headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. 


Responding to the findings of a study group on housing 
costs, HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris introduceda 
program to do away with some of the red tape. The study 
group concluded that building codes, regulations and other 
restrictions imposed at the Federal, State and local levels 
were largely responsible for the price surge. The group also 
found that communities that developed their own building 
codes usually created unnecessary building costs, while 
unjustifiable housing costs were less likely in communities that 
have adopted a modified model code. 


Inflation as measured by the consumer price index is 
expected to slow slightly after a brief upsurge in the 
second quarter of this year, according to data released 
recently at the Chicago chapter of the American Statistical 
Association's annual conference. The figures compiled 
represent a concensus of 25 local statisticians and econo- 
mists—and show gradual drop-offs in the gross national 
product, industrial production, and coporate profits after taxes 
beginning in the second quarter. 





The Urban 
Design Process 
in Trenton 


(A Case Study) 


The following three-part profile of urban 
design in Trenton was written by John 
P. Clarke, AIA, AIP, Dir. of Planning and 
Development; Phillip B. Katon, AIP, Dir. 
of Planning; and Fred Travisano, AIA, 
Dir. of Development—all of the Depart- 
ment of Planning and Development of 
the City of Trenton, New Jersey. 


Since the early 1960's, there has been a 
growing awareness on the part of sensi- 
tive observers of the urban scene that 
we need a comprehensive design ap- 
proach to cope with the problems of our 
urban areas. Still it is very unusual to find 
a situation where design profession- 
als—architects, landscape architects, 
urban designers—have become _in- 
volved in the day-to-day operation of lo- 
cal government in order to have a direct 
impact on a community development 
process. 

One outstanding example of where 
design professionals have successfully 
made the transition into public policy po- 
sitions is Trenton, the capital city of New 
Jersey. This moderate — size city (popu- 
lation 105,000; land area 7.5 square 
miles) suffers to some extent from the 
typical problems besetting older north- 
eastern urban centers: high unemploy- 
ment, a poor school system, neglected 
housing and commercial facilities, and 
rising municipal costs and declining real 
estate revenue. However, it is also ap- 
parent, that the design professionals 
who are working for the city are turning 
things around. 


City Government 

Trenton operates under a strong mayor/ 
council form of government. As chief ex- 
ecutive officer, the Mayor appoints se- 
ven department directors who have the 
line responsibility for the day-to-day op- 
eration of the city. Three of these depart- 
ments—Administration; Health, Recrea- 
tion and Welfare; and Planning and De- 
velopment—formulate and administer 
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the city’s overall community develop- 
ment strategy. 

The Business Administrator functions 
as a Chief-of-staff for all city employees 
and acts as the executive branch's liai- 
son with the city council. With regard to 
community development, the Depart- 
ment of Administration sets budgetary 
policy, establishes fiscal controls and 
regulates certain overall programmatic 
functions. 

The Department of Health, Recrea- 
tion and Welfare is responsible for a 
number of programs which support com- 
munity development and physical im- 
provements. These include the planning 
and delivery of social services, such as 
teen centers, educational and career 
guidance, health maintenance, senior 
citizen centers and operation and main- 
tenance of the city park system. 

The Department of Planning and De- 
veloment has an unusually broad man- 
date covering all physical planning, de- 
sign and development. In addition, the 
department constitutes the Urban Re- 
newal Local Public Agency (LPA) and 
can use its authorities for acquisition, 
relocation, clearance, and improve- 
ments to the public infrastructure. 

Finally, and most uniquely for a city of 
Trenton’s size, the department employs 
its own in-house staff of urban design- 
ers, architects, landscape architects and 
construction managers who are respon- 
sible for the actual design, production, 
and construction monitoring of all 
municipal buildings, parks, and related 
infrastructure improvements. 

Community participation and neigh- 
borhood involvement are the moving 
force behind any project in which the 
department is involved. This involve- 
ment extends from the most general 
type of comprehensive planning to the 
specificity of selecting the paving pat- 
terns for new neighborhood sidewalks. 
At every step of the community develop- 
ment process the staff is working with, 
consulting and taking direction from a 
constituent group. This insistence on 
community participation is amplified in 
the city’s neighborhood revitalization ef- 
forts. Without strong expressions of in- 
terest and commitment on the part of a 
citizens’ organization the department 
will not undertake any type of community 
project. 

In identifying the best possible 


alternative future, community factions 
may have to engage in a process of 
compromise or trade-offs. These con- 
flicts are negotiated through the design 
dialogue. 

Many times, beautification programs 
are passed off as urban design. These 
two concepts should not be confused 
because there are clear distinctions. 
Beautification implies that one is going 
to apply a foreign aesthetic to a local 
setting in order to “pretty it up.” This 
might be called the false front approach 
to urban problem solving. 

In our time, the term “planning” has 
come to be synonymous with an aca- 
demic, personalized, statistical ap- 
proach to dealing with urban problems. 
More often than not, planning efforts 
have resulted in simpleminded land use 
diagrams that primarily reflect the tech- 
nician’s preoccupation with order. Our 
so-called standard planning method- 
ology is incapable of dealing with the 
complexities, conflicts and three dimen- 


sional characteristics of our urban 
areas. 


An urban design process deals with 
creating, organizing-reorganizing func- 
tions and activities within a specific area 
to produce the best possible relation- 
ships. The process is predicated on ab- 
stracting from the community all of the 
values including the visual criteria which 
will be used to create the environment. 
What is being described is essentially an 
Organic community design process 
which celebrates the uniqueness of peo- 
ple and places. 

Trenton’s urban design process is 
characterized by its “hands-on,” de- 
velopment-oriented attitude which starts 
from the proposition that to have a posi- 
tive impact on the environment one must 
deal with the spatial, visual, physical 
interrelationships of the urban setting. 

The process entails the constant 
monitoring and integration of informa- 
tion from a wide variety of specialists. It 
requires constant attention to the im- 
pulses, opinions and interests of the 
community. It is a facilitator of com- 
munication links between otherwise in- 
dependent parties (i.e., citizens, neigh- 
borhood groups, elected officials, gov- 
ernment agencies, business people, 
technicians, etc.). The object is to en- 
franchise ali sectors of the community 
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into a process which strives to reach 
consensus on development goals 
through the exploration of alternative 
futures. 

In the case of the design of a new 
neighborhood facility such as a com- 
munity center, park or firehouse, a 
client group is formed for the project. 
This client group is composed of neigh- 
borhood residents (who may use the fa- 
cility or live near the proposed site) and 
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Architect's Housing 
for the Elderly 


Mill Hill Historic Park 
ICES Plant & Parking Facility 
Capital Place 


Broad & Front Streets 
Parking Facility 
& Office Space 


representatives of the city agency that 
will operate and maintain the facility. 
This may be the community service divi- 
sion, recreation division or fire depart- 
ment. The staff of urban designers, 
architects and landscape architects then 
work for the client group to produce the 
desired design. This insures that the 
community will get a facility that truly 
reflects its needs and aspirations. 
Trenton is one of the few cities in the 


Kingsbury Family Housing II 
New Jersey Justice Complex 
Kingsbury Family Housing | 


Luther Arms 
Housing for the Elderly 


Mercer County 
Detention Center 
& Parking Facility 


en 
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country where the chief executive officer 
has as easy access to a design profes- 
sional as he does to legal, financial and 
administrative expertise. This access al- 
lows a Sensitivity for urban design and a 
concern for the environmental implica- 
tions of any proposed action or lack of 
action to pervade not only the physical 
planning and development efforts by the 
city, but other functional areas of munici- 
pal government as well. 





Trenton 

Takes a New 
Aproach to CBD 
Development 


The U.S. Housing Act of 1949 and 
subsequent legislation and _ regula- 
tions which controlled the evolution 
of the Urban Renewal program have 
directed much of the attention of city 
planners. The pitched battle against 
urban blight was to be waged 
“downtown” where the enemy was 
most firmly entrenched. 

In city after city, grandiose devel- 
opment schemes were drawn up 
which evidenced little or no physical 
relationship to the existing fabric of 
the central business district (CBD). 
These plans would typically feature 
complex integrations of transit sys- 
tems with the residential, commer- 
cial, cultural and recreational sectors 
on a monolithic scale with only 


passing consideration of the even 


more complicated set of fiscal, 
political, legal and social determi- 
nants which ultimately shape future 
development. 

A new master plan for downtown 
development has been published in 
Trenton. The plan reflects certain 
differences in attitude and organiza- 
tion from the established genre. 
Many of the errors in planning for a 
central business district arise from 
the traditional tendency to approach 
downtown issues as if they were 
entirely separate and unrelated to the 
planning issues which are relevant to 
most neighborhoods. In our urban 
environmental design process we 
consider the CBD a neighborhood— 
with certain similarities and distinc- 
tions from other areas which we 
study—but fundamentally — still a 
neighborhood for planning _ pur- 
poses. 

In order to plan effectively, our 
team of urban designers set about 
identifying a client group for this 
downtown neighborhood. They form- 
ulated a team composed of leaders 
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from both the private and _ public 
sectors as well as the community-at- 
large. During the planning process, 
the client group perceived a need for 
such a broad-based agency, not only 
for policy determination, but also for 
selective implementation of physical 
improvements in the CBD. Late in 
1976 this vehicle was formalized with 
the genesis of the New Trenton 
Corporation—a _ private, nonprofit ur- 
ban renewal corporation with a board 
of directors comprised of many of the 
original members of the downtown 
client group. 


Unprecedented Building Boom 

In the year and a half since its 
incorporation, this Board has _ pre- 
sided over a building boom without 
precedent in Trenton’s long history. 
Over $100 million in new construc- 
tion—office buildings, housing — for 
senior citizens, apartments for fam- 


Trenton Civic Center 


ilies, shops, parks, public facilities— 
is slated to be completed in the CBD 
by the early 1980's. 

Already ground has been broken 
for the following buildings: 

— Capital Place, the first privately- 
developed speculative office building 
in more than a decade. This $7 million 
tower is the first phase of a major 
office complex in the heart of Tren- 
ton. In keeping with New Trenton 
Corporation’s interest in mixed use 
development, the first floor of this 
and all subsequent buildings will be 
reserved for shops and restaurants in 
order to maintain a_ viable, lively 
pedestrian atmosphere. A spacious 
landscaped plaza which is currently 
being constructed by the city gov- 
ernment next to Tower | should en- 
hance the development potential for 
phases II and Ill. 

— The New Jersey Justice Com- 
plex, the $78 million home for the 
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State’s major law enforcement agen- 
cies and the judiciary. When com- 
pleted, this center will accommodate 
2800 employees and is expected to 
draw thousands of visitors each year. 
The 800,000-square-foot project will 
have three major elements: a two- 
level parking garage, an eight-story 
office building and a four-story court 
component. The Justice Complex will 
be the most dramatic structure in this 
part of Trenton, but it will not be 
isolated from the rest of the city. 
Pedestrian bridges will link the com- 
plex to the State office buildings 
across Market Street. These walk- 
ways will also connect to a formal 
plaza which is part of the State 
complex and one of a series of urban 
spaces providing a path of green for 
the pedestrian in center city. 

— The Architects Housing Com- 
pany project for the elderly on 1.2 
acres of former Urban Renewal land 
in the historic | Mercer-Jackson 
neighborhood. This $6 million proj- 
ect, which will contain 122 apart- 
ments, will be managed and operated 
by a unique corporation formed by 
the Central Jersey Chapter of the New 
Jersey Society of Architects. It is 
located adjacent to the Mill Hill 
Historic Park. 

— Trenton City Hall Annex, a $4.2 
million renovation and addition to the 
municipal center. The new annex will 
accommodate 240 employees from 
various city agencies and house new 
conference space and data process- 
ing facilities. The Annex is being 
designed by the Department of 
Planning and Development in asso- 
ciation with a local architectural firm. 
The joint venture ensures that the 
building and its grounds will be de- 
veloped in a manner consistent with 
the Department's concern for urban 
design while not monopolizing the 
City’s design iesources to the ex- 
clusion of the many other client 
groups and projects that it now 
serves. 

The most recent groundbreaking was 
for the $11.7 million North 25 housing. 
As much development as this entails, 
there is still more in various stages of 
planning. The New Trenton Corporation 
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is negotiating with the State House to 
construct a 400,000-square-foot office 
tower with ancillary structured parking 
and a public plaza on one end of the 
Trenton Commons, a two-block pedes- 
trian shopping mall in the center of the 
city. Another downtown groundbreaking 
was scheduled in May for a 150-unit 
senior citizen apartment tower which will 
include congregate dining facilities for its 
residents. 

The growing need for energy con- 
servation will give the city a 
competitive edge over the suburbs 
for development. To maximize this 
advantage, Trenton applied for and 
was awarded a grant from the U.S. 
Energy Research and Development 
Administration (now the Department 
of Energy) to study the feasibility of 
implementing an Integrated Commu- 
nity Energy System (ICES). One of 
only four such grants awarded in the 
country, and the only one in the 
middie Atlantic States, the ICES 
would involve establishing a cogen- 
eration facility in a central downtown 
location. This facility would recapture 
the waste heat which is a byproduct 
of electrical generation (and which is 
normally lost by typical fossil fuel 
plants) and transform it into steam to 
heat and cool adjacent buildings. The 
service area of the ICES station 
would comprise over 3 million square 
feet of space for office, residential, 
commercial, institutional, and public 
assembly purposes in downtown 
Trenton. 

These energy savings present a 
complicated urban design problem— 
one which has inspired a creative 
solution from the Trenton team. The 
ICES plant will be integrated in a 
1200-car parking facility to be con- 
structed with elevated walkways 
which will tie into the existing 
pedestrian circulation system. The 
generating station will be sheathed in 
acoustical glass adjacent to these 
walkways so that pedestrians may 
observe the facility firsthand and 
learn about energy conservation. 

This urban design process is cur- 
rently undergoing its most severe 
test in the design of a new civic center 
for downtown Trenton. If a design 


process which relies upon participa- 
tion from an interested and informed 
citizenry for guidance and develop- 
ment is to be effective, then in no 
public improvement is community 
involvement more critical than in the 
design of a building for public as- 
sembly. 

In the summer of 1975 fire de- 
stroyed the Trenton Armory which 
was then serving as a Civic Center for 
the greater Mercer County region. 
The City, County and State govern- 
ments jointly funded a_ detailed 
feasibility study for a repaicement 
facility. 

The study, which was finished last 
fall, concluded that a strong market 
does exist for a first class civic center 
in downtown Trenton. Following 
these results, the City Council ap- 
propriated $450,000 for the prelim- 
inary architectural design of the 
facility. Although the Department will 
be contracting for the architecture 
and engineering with a private firm, 
Trenton will continue to utilize the 
governmental, business and com- 
munity representatives for their per- 
spective on the design process. O 





Trenton’s 
Strategy for 
Neighborhood 
Development 


Within a few steps of the site of 
Trenton’s major victory in the Re- 
volutionary War stands evidence of a 
20th century “victory” in another 
war. The war is urban blight and the 
victory, though slow and not always 
dramatic, is revitalization of a 
declining neighborhood. 

In 1971, the citywide comprehen- 
sive planning to establish goals 
and priorities for neighborhood re- 
development was instituted. As a re- 
sult, the City Planning Board iden- 
tified a series of neighborhoods in 
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need of a unified redevelopment effort. 
One was a predominantly black resi- 
dential area just north of the central 
business district which is clustered 
around the Battle Monument. 

Partly as a result of the discussions 
about the City’s neighborhood strategy, 
several independent community orga- 
nizations contacted Mayor Arthur J. 
Holland regarding their individual in- 
terests in contributing to the revitaliza- 
tion effort for the area around the Battle 
Monument. Much of the community's 
interst focused on the development 
potential of an abandoned railroad yard 
which cut through the blighted neigh- 
borhood. 

Based on these initial expressions of 
interest, the City invited 13 neighbor- 
hood-based organizations to appoint 
respresentatives to a nonprofit corp- 
oration, which would act as a coor- 
dinator for the neighborhoods recon- 
struction effort. Once convened, this 
nonprofit group agreed that there was a 
need for an overall urban design plan 
for the 25-acre neighborhood around 
the Battle Monument and including the 
vacant railroad land. The nonprofit 
group acquired its name, North 25 
Corporation, because the 25-acre study 
site is located in the City’s North 
Ward. 


Mixed Use Proposed 

Using graphic means of communica- 
tion, including maps, sketches, models, 
diagrams, etc., members of the North 
25 Corporation and staff of the De- 
partment of Planning and Development 
conducted several community work- 
shops which produced an urban design 


Henry J. Austin Health Center 
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concept plan that has been the guide or 
development efforts in the area. The 
plan called for a mixed use community, 
integrated physically, socially and 
economically into the city’s fabric. The 
community established these oriorities: 
1) construction of new moderate-in- 
come housing for both senior citizens 
and families; 2) new community facili- 
ties, including a neighborhood health 
center and firehouse; 3) reuse of the 
former Reading Railroad Terminal as a 
community service center; 4) financial 
assistance for homeowners and neigh- 
borhood businessmen to bring the 
structures into code compliance; 5) a 
long-term nursing facility to be as- 
sociated with a health care facility; and 
6) a new regional State park including 
ice skating rink, to be installed along the 
edge of the historic Delaware Raitan 
Canal. 

After the various components of the 
plan were idertified, the department 
worked with the Board of Directors of 
North 25 to create a specific “client 
group” for each individual construction 
project. The Board as a whole elected 
to be the client for the design of the new 
housing because this group would 
subsequently be the owner-operator of 
the completed units. The staff of the 
Department provided the Corporation 
with schematic architectural designs, 
environmental assessments and _ ar- 
ranged financing for the project through 
the New Jersey Housing Finance 
Agency. Once the physical configura- 
tion of the new housing and its rela- 
tionship to other aspects of the com- 
munity were clearly established, the 
Corporation retained a private archi- 
tectural firm to complete the construc- 
tion documents needed for the project. 

Construction of the new Henry J. 
Austin Health Center and the Calhoun 
Street Firehouse in the locations es- 
tablished in the North 25 Urban Design 
Plan will result in provision of critical 
community services—low cost health 
Care and fire protection. In addition, the 
facilities, located at opposite ends of the 
former railroad yard, create institutional 
anchors to promote increased social 
stability in the area. 

For the design phase of the Health 
Center and the Firehouse, the De- 


partment combined representatives of 
the City operating agencies (i.e., Dept. 
of Health, Recreation and Welfare and 
Fire Department) with neighborhood 
representatives to form project client 
groups. Working with these client 
groups, the Department's staff pro- 
duced the complete architectural de- 
sign and construction documents for 
the new buildings. Once the designs 
were approved by all affected parties, 
the Department arranged construction 
financing through the Federal Hill- 
Burton Program and the City’s Com- 
munity Development Program. 

The ability of the Department to 
provide in-house architectural design 
services insures that the urban design 
objectives established in the concept 
plan will be applied to each new 
publicly-assisted building in the neigh- 
borhood. In most cases, this was the 
first time any of the neighborhood 
residents had contact with a design 
professional (architect, landscape ar- 
chitect, urban designer etc.) and it was 
absolutely the first time they were ever 
consulted about how they thought a 
public facility to service their area 
should be designed. 


Development Progressing 

Slowly, all the elements of the original 
urban design plan are materializing. 
The Henry J. Austin Health Center and 
the Calhoun Street Firehouse are now 
complete and operational. Last fall, 
ground was broken for 233 units of 
Section 8 housing, distributed between 
a 12-story apartment building for the 
elderly and two- three- and four- bed- 
room units for families located in town- 
house-like structures. The Department 
has recently filed an Urban Develop- 
ment Action Grant proposal to assist in 
the financing of the private $4.5 million 
nursing care facility and restoration of 
the former railroad terminal. Working 
with the North 25 Board and members 
of the City’s Recreation Division, the 
staff has designed the first phase of the 
Regional State Park which will be lo- 
cated between the new housing and 
the Delaware & Raritan Canal. Funding 
for the $3.0 million park is expected 
shortly from the New Jersey Green 
Acres Program. O 
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“Good design can help us meet our commitment to improve 
the efficiency of government and ease public access to Fed- 
eral agencies and programs. Pleasant, productive work set- 
tings; lively, inviting buildings and grounds and attractive, 
readable publications are all important ways to carry out this 
commitment and reaffirm our concern for the human side of 
government. 

“Some Federal agencies have already begun to improve 
architectural, interior and graphic design in their offices and 
programs. | am particularly pleased that these agencies have 
often been able to undertake these efforts with little or no 
additional funds and within existing administrative structures. 

“Co-sponsored by the National Endowment for the Arts and 
the General Services Administration, the Fourth Federal De- 
sign Assembly will highlight examples of improved Federal 
design and offer suggestions for ways to achieve it. | am 
certain that it will be a valuable step in a direction to which | 
remain firmly committed, and | urge all Federal agency heads 
to participate in its useful and rewarding work.” 


—Jimmy Carter, President, 
Announcing the Fourth Federal Design 
Assembly, June 8, 1978 


“Better public housing is just one of the Conference’s many 
recommendations when it comes to decent shelter for all 
Americans. Last year, you resolved that other funds be used to 
implement locally-approved Housing Assistance Plans. You 
asked that the Federal Government provide incentives to con- 
struct and rehabilitate housing in accordance with local plans. 
You urged that new revitalization efforts be made to attract 
moderate and middle income people back to the city and 
maintain those already there. 

“HUD has responded with the Neighborhood Strategy 
Areas Program. 

“The objective of the program is to help local Governments 
design and carry out carefully coordinated housing rehabilita- 
tion and neighborhood revitalization. 

“Cities are competing for $78 million in special funding to 
encourage rehabilitation of 20,000 housing units in selected 
neighborhoods across the country. It is expected to generate 
as much as $300 million in rehabilitation work and create an 
estimated 10,000 new jobs.” 


—Patricia Roberts Harris, HUD Secretary, 
U.S. Conference of Mayors 

Annual Meeting, Atlanta, Ga. 

June 20, 1978 


“We are pleased that a key feature of the Administration's 
new urban policy will be an arts program. The First Lady’s 
interest in the revitalization of the Nation’s neighborhoods is a 
challenge and an inspiration to all of us. Her efforts to make our 
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cities a happier and better place for all people make it par- 
ticularly appropriate that the arts should be part of today’s 
program. 

“We are grateful to Secretary Harris and Assistant Secre- 
tary Baroni of HUD for assuring the role of the arts as an 
effective resource for making our Nation's cities more attrac- 
tive and desirable places in which to live and work. 

“Each of the pieces of legislation discussed here this morn- 
ing touches on the smallest unit within the community—the 
neighborhood, a unit that has enormous potential for revitaliz- 
ing cities but which is all too often overlooked in the larger 
process of urban planning. 

“These legislative initiatives also underscore the impor- 
tance of the individual citizen who is committed to seeking and 
developing new opportunities for improving the urban en- 
vironment. 

“In recent years the Endowment has placed increased 
emphasis on programs which bring the arts to the people in 
their own neighborhoods and communities; which stimulate 
maximum participation in the arts at the local level; which 
encourage greater appreciation of good design and architec- 
tural excellence in renovation and revitalization.” 


—Livingston L. Biddle, Jr., Chairman, 
National Endowment for the Arts, 

White House Briefing for Neighborhood 
Organizations on Livable Cities, 

May 23, 1978 


“States can and must play a major role to conserve and 
develop their communities. 

“Certainly the time is ripe for a revitalized Federal-State 
partnership to meet the needs of our Nation's cities.” 


—Patricia Roberts Harris, HUD Secretary, 
testifying before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Intergovernmental Relations in behalf 
of the proposed State Community 
Conservation and Development Act 

of 1978, Washington, D.C. 

June 27, 1978 


“Across the country rehabilitation of historic property is 
contributing to community improvement and revitalization. 
Preservation is gaining new momentum and dimensions every 
day. We want to be sure that public policies and widening 
preservation efforts continue to support each other.” 


—Cecil D. Andrus, 

Secretary, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
in his public request for the country’s 
support in expanding historic preservation, 
July 20, 1978 
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Columbia 
University’s 
Approach 


by Stanton Eckstut, 
Studio Director 

and Alexander Cooper, 
Program Director 


In 1974 Columbia University restruc- 
tured its Graduate Urban Design Pro- 
gram in order to train architects to be 
active and effective participants in the 
urban development process. Urban 
design is defined as a professional dis- 
cipline distinct from both architecture 
and urban planning. Columbia teaches 


what HUD defines as Urban Environ- 
mental Design and is incorporating in 
the Community Development Program. 

Columbia’s Urban Design Program 
offers a Master of Science Degree in 
Architecture and Urban Design. Ap- 
plicants must have a degree in archi- 
tecture or be a registered architect to 
qualify for admission. 

The curriculum focuses on both 
analytic techniques and implementa- 
tion skills required for the practice of 
urban design. Strong emphasis is 
placed on learning the tools used by 
urban designers. Consequently, ex- 
posure to other disciplines is funda- 
mental to the program. Courses in 
law, urban policy and management, 
real estate economics and politics 
are mandatory. 


The Design Studio 

The Design Studio is the traditional 
core of architectural education and is 
so in Columbia's Urban Design Pro- 
gram. One-third of the required 
credits in each term are earned in the 
studios where one performs urban 
design and where the rest of the 
course work is synthesized. Issues 
stressed include: land use _ and 
physical development, including 
density, design controls, infrastruc- 
ture systems and open space net- 
works; large scale development, in- 
cluding phasing, timing, budgeting 
and governmental coordination; cir- 
culation systems, including pedes- 
trian, automobile, truck and _ transit; 
implementation strategies, including 
property acquisition techniques, _in- 
centive zoning, capital sources, taxa- 
tion and private finance; and public 
benefits—the overall objective of any 
urban design effort. 


The Fall Studio 

The Fall Studio introduces the tools 
and techniques, including a meth- 
odology for analyzing local areas 


within a city. It is presumed that phys- 
ical form is not an accident. The com- 


bination of natural features and 
manmade policies shapes the en- 
vironment and determines the course 
of development. There are two parts 
to the methodology: first, mapping 
the relevant, physical determinants 
to provide comprehensive _informa- 
tion regarding existing conditions, 
and second, analyzing each map to 
reveal underlying patterns, restraints 
and opportunities created by those 
patterns. 


Program Philosophy 

A compelling _ principle 
the design attitude of Columbia's 
Program: urban design recommen- 
dations should build upon existing 
physical relationships, rather than 
impose preconceived solutions 
which disrupt such relationships. An 
objective of urban design, therefore, 
is to assure compatibility between 
any proposed change and the sur- 
rounding conditions, whatever their 
characteristics. Another studio prob- 
lem requires the students to study 


constitutes 
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and understand the entire city 
through mapping and analyzing its 
component systems. Citywide _ re- 
view, in practice, is mainly used for 
policy planning. (The students are 
carefully warned that an urban de- 
signet cannot design or redesign an 
entire city.) Such an exercise aims to: 
improve the student’s understanding 
of how the city functions; make the 
student better acquainted with the 
fairly regular patterns and forms of an 
urban area; expand the student’s 
vocabulary for describing the physi- 
cal parts and systems of a city; and 
help explain why places are some- 
times unique because of their loca- 
tion in the city. 

Through a series of successive 
problems, each at a different scale, 
the students finally return at the end 
of the Fall term to the scale of archi- 
tecture, now seen from a wider per- 
spective. The product of the last 
problem is the creation of architec- 
ture, the design of a single building, 
from purely urban design criteria. The 
goal is to create original, contempo- 
rary solutions to building types that 
are typically designed for only private 
needs and desires. This design prob- 
lem illustrates the interaction 
between architecture and urban de- 
sign: namely that urban design con- 
siderations modify architectural 
solutions in the interest of serving 
public ends. 


Public Review Process 

The jury system that reviews the 
products of the Urban Design Studio 
at the end of the Spring term is 
unique. Clients judge the products of 
the office. These include community 
boards, the City Planning Commis- 
sion, agency administrators, law- 
yers, developers, practicing archi- 
tects and the press. This unwieldly 
mix of interests stimulates a very 
precise reality for an urban designer: 
namely, that he or she never knows 
who's out there when the material is 
presented. The fact that the jury is 
dominated by nondesign profes- 
sionals mirrors the real assignment 
for urban designers: to be persuasive 
in the nonacademic world. O 
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UED in Local 
Government 


by Andrew F. Euston, Jr., A/A 


In March of 1978 Assistant Secretary 
Embry formally introduced urban en- 
vironmental design (UED) as an eligible 
administrative cost within Community 
Development Block Grants (CDBG). 
This step reflects the emergence of nu- 
merous local interdisciplinary UED prac- 
tices that are proving successful and de- 
serve both wider application and more 
deliberate integration within public man- 
agement at the local levels. 

Urban environmental design (UED) is 
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the interdisciplinary decisionmaking at 
local levels of government that guides 
the implementation of public and private 
investment in physical development. 
Most of the $300 million expended in 
annual CDBG administrative expenses 
go toward activities that should, accord- 
ing to Federal law, be of this interdis- 
ciplinary nature. 

UED implementation is carried out 
through zoning, tax policy, social pro- 
graming, capital projects, and a host of 
other governmental activities. In the ag- 
gregate these are design decisions that 
determine the location, siting, massing, 
budgeting, life span and actual uses of 
what gets built. They determine the 
quality of urban life as it is affected by 
such environmental factors as accessi- 


bility, durability, 
amenity. 

The picture in municipal government 
today is one of rapidly escalating de- 
mand for specialized design-oriented 
decisions. Routine municipal decisions 
are made which promote or inhibit both 
public and private investments in physi- 
cal development. Often ten or more sep- 
arate public agencies may impact upon 
the physical environment of a typical lo- 
cality. Fragmented and ineffective deci- 
sions are a too frequent result. The pub- 
lic interest in these decisions is con- 
siderable and includes concerns for 
equity, economy, performance and 
quality. Consequently urban environ- 
mental design is a specialized aspect of 
local government administration that 
has emerged to cope with these com- 
plex concerns. 

The costs surrounding these difficul- 
ties are many. All too often money is 
poorly spent, unexamined options are 
closed, private investments are attract- 
ed elsewhere, while the urban. cnviron- 
ment and the quality of life are generally 
diminished. A better understanding of 
public decisionmaking that affects the 
physical environment of cities is needed 
and can be achieved. Urban environ- 
mental design administration can pro- 
vide a basis for such an accounting that 
is as yet unavailable at local and Federal 
levels of government. 


compatability, and 


UED Defined as a Requirement of 
Law 


UED is derived from the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969 (NEPA) 
and Section 104 of the 1974 HUD Act. It 
applies to the local administration of the 
CDBG allocations of HUD as a means to 
achieve compliance by entitlement com- 
munities with the interdisciplinary en- 
vironmental design requirement of Sec- 
tion 102 (2) (A) of NEPA. Pending re- 
visions of Council on Environmental 
Quality regulations governing NEPA 
have singled out this requirement for the 
purposes of deliberate action by all Fed- 
eral agencies. In anticipation of this, the 
revised CDBG regulations of March 1, 
1978 Section 570.205 “Eligible 
Planning, and Urban Environmental De- 
sign Costs” Part (b) now permit the “de- 
velopment of a policy-planning- 
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management capacity so that the appli- 
cant may establish an urban environ- 
mental design administrative capacity to 
use a systematic, interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to the integrated use of natural 
and social sciences and the environ- 
mental design arts in planning and deci- 
sionmaking.” 


The courts have repeatedly sustained 
NEPA's interdisciplinary requirement in 
decisions on procedural challenges 
concerning federally-funded construc- 
tion. Interdisciplinary environmental de- 
sign has been officially defined, for 
example, by DOT in its Environmental 
Assessment Notebook Series: High- 
ways. The “environmental design arts” 
of NEPA consist of architecture, urban 
design, city planning, landscape archi- 
tecture, interior design, graphics and 
other evolving specializations within 
law, economics, political science and 
other allied fields. Urban design is a 
blend of architecture and city planning, 
being both three-dimensional and pro- 
cess oriented. 


UED's role in local development im- 
plementation has become increasingly 


important. The police powers behind 
Environmental Impact Statements have 
proven largely ineffective and often ne- 
gative as ameans of improving the qual- 
ity of physical decisionmaking, repre- 
senting a deterrent to investment. Crea- 
tive UED approaches provide adminis- 
trative alternatives that allow for the so- 
cial, economic and environmental is- 
sues to surface early, for open com- 
munication between differing interests 
and for the molding of viable courses of 
action that meet with consensus. 

In addition to NEPA, more than a doz- 
en other Federal laws mandate design 
requirements that local government 
must observe. These range from the In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation Act provi- 
sion for considering urban design quality 
in the approval of local areawide “A — 
95” reviews of all Federal grants to the 
detailed building code revisions that 
govern mobile home safety, energy use 
or accessibility for the handicapped. 
Thus, matters of fire safety, occupation- 
al hazards, construction in flood plains 
and earthquake hazard areas, the con- 
servation of historic properties, natural 
habitats and archeological sites or the 
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control of noise, pollution and resource 
consumption each involves some form 
of compliance through local design ad- 
ministration. 


UED Research 

At the Federal level UED related re- 
search is underway within HUD, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Environ- 
mental Design Program and the NEA 
grants for Architecture, Planning and 
Design. The latter has funded an Inter- 
national City Management Association 
survey of local arts and design activity. 
Research for the DOT (UMTA) joint de- 
velopment/vaiue capture programs has 
been mentioned above. The National 
Bureau of Standards (Commerce) has 
introduced its own environmental de- 
sign program of building-focused re- 
search. Jointly HUD and HEW are sup- 
porting the Association for the Study of 
Man’s Environmental Relation’s feasi- 
bility study for a national information 
service on findings in the social and 
health sciences related to the built en- 
vironment. Users of this projected serv- 
ice, like HEW’s MEDLARS, will be local 
government and design criteria clear- 
inghouses such as the Education Fa- 
cilities Laboratory, the LEAA clearing- 
house for criminal justice facilities or the 
Research and Design Institute estab- 
lished by the State of Rhode Island. 





Local UED practices are examined in a 
film presented by the United States at 
the U.N. Conference on Human Settle- 
ment in Vancouver. The film Designing 
the Urban Environment produced by 
Roger Hagan Associates for HUD is 
available at no charge: (RHR Filmedia, 
Inc., 1212 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y., 10036). A forthcoming HUD 
publication series is to be available from 
the Government Printing Office entitled 
Community Development through Ur- 
ban Environmental Design—Technical 
Assistance Guides. Included is a 
“sampler” of 140 activities of 40 locali- 
ties around the United States and Weim- 
ing Lu, AIP’s major case study on his 
interdisciplinary team practices in Dallas 
and Minneapolis as an urban design ad- 
ministrator. 


The Role of VED 

Local UED adminstration orchestrates 
the two- and three-dimensional problem 
solving that takes place between 
planning for and the using of physical 
improvements. It guides in the imple- 
mentation of both public and private in- 
vestments in development. It is charac- 
teristically multi-purpose, multi-cliented 
and multi-disciplinary in nature. 

In a typical locality physical change 
may occur at the rate of perhaps two to 
three percent annually. In one twenty- 
year generation the effects of this 
modest change in urban form can be 
profound. Incrementally the human ha- 
bitat, its efficiency, performance and es- 
sential livability, are altered and trans- 
formed for better or worse. It is a primary 
role of local government to anticipate 
and to moderate the form things may 
take. Local government effectiveness in 
guiding this change depends in part on 
the questions it asks, the options it 
explores, the priorities it adopts and the 
initiatives that it undertakes. 

Viewed as a matter of investment and 
production alone this activity could be 
termed simply “urban development” or 
“growth management.” The distinction 
to be made here is this, that where there 
is conscious concern on the part of local 
government for the consequences of 
physical change and their effects on the 
public interest this concern must take on 
a deliberate and distinctive administra- 
tive form. The many forms this concern 
has already taken locally comprise what 


can be termed “urban environmental 
design.” 


Recognizing these potentialities, HUD 
has begun a program of research and 
financial support to accompany the new 
CDBG eligible costs for UED. Com- 
munity Development Technical Assist- 
ant Programs for rehabilitation, home- 
steading and UDAG contain UED ele- 
ments. The National League of Cities 
and other organizations are cooperating 
with HUD in extending UED technical 
assistance and exchange. The Livable 
Cities Act supports urban design as a 
major component and calls for local 
government collaboration. An element 
for supporting UED within the CD 
Innovative Grants is being formulated to 
complement the new Act during its 
effective term. Oo 
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Ordinances 
Design 
Neighborhoods 


by Mary Yee, Frances Headley and 
Denise Scott Brown 
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Sensitivity to the quality of a place, com- 
bined with new public concern for 
energy and conservation, has brought 
about new policies for preservation and 
conservation that raise new hope for 
working class neighborhoods of 19th 
century rowhouses such as South 
Philadelphia and distinctive colonial 
towns such as Salem, Massachusetts. 
Increasingly, planners working with local 
public officials are proposing rehabilita- 
tion rather than demolition; conserva- 
tion or even restoration rather than all 
out modernization. 


Applying Planning Tools 

The practical experience of the architec- 
tural and planning firm of Venturi and 
Rauch in two situations will illustrate how 
planning tools have been applied to dif- 
ferent projects. Our work in Old City, 
Philadelphia, an historic district, in- 
volved planning for a unique community 
of primarily Victorian commercial loft 
buildings. To support the existing resi- 
dential population, we recommended 
more oOffstreet parking; amendments to 
present building and housing codes to 
allow loft conversions at less cost and, 
therefore, lower rents; and the formation 
of a local development corporation 
through which artists could sponsor 
Section 8 housing. For businesses, we 
recommended a parking and _ traffic 
policy which provides for increased long 
term parking and variable on-street 
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regulations and traffic device timing 
along different street segments, and a 
special tax assessment district for the 
restaurant and specialty retail area to 
pay for attractive site improvements. In 
order to ensure the retention and main- 
tenance of the district’s unique architec- 
tural heritage, we developed a facade 
easement program. This allows for 
preservation of distinctive facades to the 
property owner’s benefit; design stand- 
ards for rehabilitation (e.g. paint color, 
use of exterior materials, signage, and 
repair of original architectural features); 
and a design review process which will 
involve community residents, business 
people, the Philadelphia Historical 
Commission, and the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission. These measures 
will, it is hoped, stimulate the area’s eco- 
nomy yet avoid the Soho phenomena of 
speculation, high rents, dislocation of all 
but high-income tenants, and the dis- 
appearance of the vitality which resulted 
from the original mixed uses. Other his- 
toric areas with comparable problems 
which we have also planned for are 
Galveston, Texas, and Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. 

In the Poplar Community, North 
Philadelphia, Venturi and Rauch were 
court-appointed planners in the case of 
Shannon vs. HUD. Here the problem 
was to suggest remedies for an alleged 
lack of due process in citizen participa- 
tion in planning for Fairmount Manor, a 
low- to moderate-income rental devel- 
opment and to recommend improve- 
ments through which tenants would 
have a greater sense of identity with the 
project. Our recommendations included 
an improved Neighborhood Develop- 
ment Plan (NDP) for Poplar which 
focused as much on development as on 
planning and brought the development 
process within the control of the commu- 
nity. We also recommended a form of 
cooperative by which tenants could 
become resident-landlords of apart- 
ments contiguous to their own. We sug- 
gested resident management provided 
by the Philadelphia Housing Develop- 
ment Corporation (PHDC), sponsor of 
the development; and “individuation” of 
residents’ units by adding symbolic 
decorative elements to the exterior and 
through yard cultivation. 


State of the Art 

How effective and sympathetic these 
planning mechanisms will prove to be in 
the long run depends on how respectful 
they are in the stages of conception to 
governmental and community goals and 


to the realities of the environment. Our 
understanding of the dynamics of social, 


economic, and political forces and their 
eventual consequences is, however, still 
limited and must be constantly deep- 
ened and refined for both the macro- 
and microscales—from metropolitan 
regions to small neighborhoods. The 
ironies of planning are that conscious 
actions have sometimes led to the 
opposite of the intended result or the 
detriment of the original inhabitants. 
There are caveats. Attempts to revitalize 
inner-city working-class and minority 
neighborhoods have tipped the balance, 
in certain instances, towards “gentrifica- 
tion,” the process whereby the original 
residents are displaced and outpriced 
by an influx of young middle-class pro- 
fessionals. In these cases or where the 
unrestrained market's “invisible hand” 
has caused property values to escalate, 
planners and public officials must con- 
sider subsidized housing rehabilitation, 
i.e., selling units below market rate, in 
order to allow long time residents to re- 
main. Experience cautions us also 
against excess design controls, which 
can encourage too much homogeneity 
and boredom. Examples of this are evi- 
dent in some suburban tracts governed 
by restrictive covenants, which enforce 
a single narrow visual image, and in 
some tourist-oriented historic districts 
where complete restoration has made 
all-too-perfect and repetitious stage 
sets. As professionals involved in plan- 
ning and design for the urban environ- 
ment, planners and public officials must 
continue to monitor the effects of their 
plans and policies to integrate this em- 
pirical knowledge with current theory, 
and to attempt change through the crea- 
tive, yet well deliberated application of 
interdisciplinary planning tools. 


Ms. Yee is a planner and project di- 
rector with the architectural and plan- 
ning firm of Venturi and Rauch, located 
in center city Philadelphia. Ms. Headley 
is a landscape architect and Ms. Brown 
is in charge of planning. 0 
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international affairs 


Annual Awards for Good Design in Housing— 
Sponsored by the Secretary of State for the Environment 
in collaboration with the Royal Institute of Britist Architects 


The awards scheme is sponsored annually by the Secretary of 
State for the Environment in collaboration with the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. By focusing attention on well-de- 
signed examples of contemporary housing, it aims to en- 
courage the achievement of good design in housing, the plan- 
ning of schemes which are well related to the environment in 
which they are placed, and the provision of dwellings suited to 
the needs of the people who live in them. 


Experience shows that it is by no means easy to add six old person's 
dwellings to an old village of unified architectural style, in this case 
built entirely in Yorkshire stone, without incurring an image too regi- 
mented in planning, too big in scale, and suffering from insipid imitat- 
ing materials that decieve no one. The architects of this small scheme, 
set openly on a sloping site, have overcome all these problems in a 
design which is wholly appropriate to the situation. 


Public Sector—Disabled People’s Dwellings, Falmouth, Cornwall, 7 
units. Since the site is tucked away in one corner of a large housing 
development, it was not possible for the architects to achieve full 
integration of the special housing for the disabled within the commu- 
nity. They have, nonetheless, successfully overcome the disadvan- 
tages of the site, with road access serving covered carports behind a 
pleasing courtyard around which the units are grouped in a carefully 
planned layout. The courtyard encourages contact between the 
tenants, provides a pleasant sitting space, and gives shelter from the 
prevailing winds. 
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This is a large early 19th-century house in Strawberry Hill Gothic style 
which has been subdivided into flats. Various portions of the house 
have been used to provide a range of sometimes quite eccentric 
accommodation, including double-height spaces and a minstrels’ 
gallery. The original staircase is carpeted and wallpapered and 
furnished to retain the character of a private house given an unusual 
effect of quality without extravagance which appears to be very easy 
to maintain. 


The private builder/developer is to be congratulated on carrying out 
this project, presumably in the closest collaboration with his architect. 
The site might well have been considered for demolition, to the 
detriment of the village. 


The conversion of the barn into seven cottages, reusing existing 
materials as far as possible, is architecturally very confidently 
handled, and attention to detail is excellent although it is regretted that 
the stonework over some ground floor windows lacks apparent 
support. 


The external courtyard, entered via an archway through the barn, is 
beautifully executed. The outhouses/garden sheds, car ports with 
lofty storage space in the roof, all combine to give the scheme a very 
pleasant character 


Extracted from Awards for Good Design in Housing 1977 
Prepared by the Department of the Environment and the 
Central Office of Information 1977, London, England 





Dedication of the 
HUD Building— 
A Ten-Year 
Flashback 


Ten years ago—September 9, 1968— 
President Lyndon B. Johnson led de- 
dication ceremonies for the newly 
completed HUD Building. Official 
Washington, Patrick Cardinal O’Boyle, 
then Archbishop of Washington, and 
Robert C. Weaver, the first HUD 
Secretary, joined in the dedication of 
the first major Federal building in 
Washington to be built in a curved 
shape, double-Y form. It was also the 
first Federal structure made of precast 
concrete or “cast stone” construction 
and the first to feature the 12-ton 
precast window units bearing load over 
widely spaced W-shaped tree columns, 
and rough (bushhammered) concrete 
walls. 

The uniqueness of the building's 
physical features still strikes visitors to 
the Nation's capital and observers of the 
changing Southwest section of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The HUD building was 
designed to be fully compatible with 
buildings in L’Enfant Plaza which 
borders the HUD building on the west. 

Inside, the building’s hallways curve. 
The longest straight corridor extends 
180 feet, less than one-third the 
building’s length. 

Over 4,000 workers are housed in the 
10-year-old structure. 


1. President Johnson leads dedication 
exercise. 

2. Robert C. Weaver, first HUD Secretary, 
addresses dedication gathering. 

3. Building emerges on Southwest Wash- 
ington lot months before dedication exercise. 
4. Building features 12-ton precast window 
units. 

5. & 6. The HUD Building was designed by 
architects Marcel Breuer and Herbert 
Beckhard; Nolen-Swinburne and Associates. 
7. & 8. Open space under building wings 
protects entrances, affords a sheltered 

walk from the streets, and provides 

parking spaces out of sight of building 
occupants. 


Photos by Joe Barcia 
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UED Sampler 







Offered here is a preview of 140 activi- 
ties summarized from the reports of 40 
localities on their current Urban En- 
vironmental Design (UED) activities. 
Called a “UED Sampler’ they will be 
available from the Government Printing 
Office in an illustrated HUD program 
guide early in 1979. Their author is jour- 
nalist Genevieve Ray, Director of York, 
Pennsylvania’s, Codorus Creek Devel- 
opment office described below: 


In Baltimore, Md., the city took a major 
step toward environmental quality by re- 
quiring design review of all public con- 
struction projects. In Raleigh, N.C., acity 
organizational shift resulted in coordi- 
nated decisions on land use, transporta- 
tion and park systems. In Portland, Ore., 
the city and its suburbs conducted a re- 
gional energy study as a basis for munic- 
ipal policies. In Ann Arbor, Mich., a 
downtown zoning strategy grew from 


1. Over the Rhine Center—Cincinnati, Ohio 
2. Finley Park, Cincinnati, Ohio 
3. Washington Park—Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“character areas” identified by en- 
vironmental quality, pedestrian or auto 
use, scale and other design features. In 
Dallas, Texas, a sign ordinance consists 
of performance standards based on 
human perceptions of the visual en- 
vironment. 

In these cities and scores of others, 
progressive local leaders are recog- 
nizing that they cannot make their cities 
work better unless they pay attention to 
the urban environment. These leaders 
are looking at how the environment 
functions, looks and feels and at the 
quality of the blend between natural and 
built features. They are exploring the 
social and psychological effects of the 
environment upon urban residents and 
workers, and they are examining the 
ways decisions are made about what the 
urban environment is to become. 

The Sampler highlights activities 
which document this growing sensitivity 
to environmental design. Taken as a 
whole, the Sampler items clearly indi- 
cate that what is termed in this document 
“urban environmental design” is already 


happening in communities around the 
country. In some cities it's happening in 
bits and pieccs—a historic review board 
here, open space guidelines there—and 
it's happening because it works. In other 
areas, Careful attention to the things that 
work has resulted in a guiding vision for 
the city, overall shifts in city growth 
policy, whole new frameworks for de- 
sign, Or major governmental reorgani- 
zation. 


Interdisciplinary Body Gives 
Environmental Advice 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.: A citizens’ Environ- 
mental Advisory Commission assists 
the city council in assessing environ- 
mental impact and in enhancing physi- 
cal characteristics of the city. 

In 1976 the City Council of Cham- 
paign, Ill., created (by resolution) the 
Environmental Advisory Commission, 
composed of experts in hydrology, solid 
waste, geology, forestry, horticulture, 
landscape architecture, historic pres- 
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ervation, engineering, economics, bio- 
logy and ecology. 

The Commission's functions include 
making reports and recommendations 
on: (1) resource recovery, recycling, 
reuse and conservation of material re- 
sources and solid waste; (2) existing and 
pending legislation related to the en- 
vironment, and (3) city beautification, in- 
cluding natural and manmade features 
and facilities. 


Reorganization Brings Design View 


to Public Works 


CINCINNATI, OHIO: An Office of Archi- 
tecture and Urban Design, attached to 
the Public Works Department, serves as 
design coordinator and initiator of archi- 
tectural and urban design guidelines for 
the city. 

Under a late 1976 citywide organiza- 
tion aimed at cutting duplication of tasks 
and services, an Office of Architecture 
and Urban Design was reassigned from 
the Cincinnati, Ohio, Department of 
Urban Development to the Department 
of Public Works. 

The reason for the realignment was to 
achieve environmental improvement by 
fusing architecture, urban design and 
engineering perspectives on streets, 
highways, open space and major city 
buildings. The staff of 12 to 14 persons 
consists primarily of architects. 

Assigned tasks include: 

® preparation of an urban design plan 
for the city; 

e design review including historic 
architecture, urban design review in 
development areas, building permit 
approval, environmental quality district 
review, and space utilization review (re- 
use and renovations of city office 
space); 

® design assistance to private devel- 
opers; 

® design services requisitioned by 
other city departments; 

@ general land use and design plan- 
ning for reuse of under-utilized land; 

e staff assistance to Environmental 
Quality (zoning) District hearing ex- 
aminer, and creation of sign control 
guidelines in such districts; and 

© cost accountability and implemen- 
tation assistance. 
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Sign Ordinance Based On 
Readers’ Perceptions 





DALLAS, TEXAS: A strong sign ordi- 
nance based on human perception of 
the environment also assigns priority to 
certain types of messages displayed. 

A sign ordinance adopted by the 
Dallas, Texas, City Council aims to re- 
duce visual clutter and promote easy 
comprehension through a set of per- 
formance based standards. 

Standards are based on who, in what 
circumstances, will read the sign: if the 
sign is intended for motorists, its size 
and iegibility are regulated for easy 
reading; signs to be read by pedestrians 
are based on other legibility standards. 

The Ordinance provides that: 

@ priority rankings be given to essen- 
tial governmental signs, essential busi- 
ness identification signs, general direc- 


tional signs to businesses and finally 
advertising signs, in that order; 

© only small signs be allowed close to 
streets. As the height of signs increases, 
so must the setback; 

® unnecessary (low-priority) signs be 
removed from heavy traffic intersec- 
tions, parks and residential areas; 

e flashing and moving signs be regu- 
lated, and glare combatted by regula- 


tions on the brightness of illuminated 
signs. 


Urban Design Division Assists 
Other Agencies 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN: The Urban De- 
sign Division of the Department of Plan- 
ning and Development provides design 
review and services, environmental re- 
view, legislation formulation and staff 
assistance to city agencies. 

The Urban Design Division of the 
Minneapolis Planning and Development 
Department is a four-person staff con- 
sisting of persons trained or experi- 
enced in architecture, including land- 
scape architecture, planning, architec- 
tural history and urban design. The staff 
works as a consultant to the 60-member 
City Planning Department and to other 
city departments and agencies. 








AD-HOC Interdisciplinary Teams 
Organized 





SEATTLE: Ad hoc _interdisciplinary 


staffs are organized as needed for city 
plans and projects. 

The Department of Community Devel- 
opment in Seattle, Wash., employs 
about 100 full-time professional and 
support staff members, covering a range 
of disciplines, from planners and archi- 
tects to economists and financial spe- 
Cialists. 

The director of the department, who 
says that the hiring policy aims at 
creating the ability to “cross pollinate,” 
organizes ad hoc interdisciplinary teams 
to suit various projects. As needed, 
these teams include professionals from 
other city departments and highly spe- 
cialized consultants. 

The teams can be short term (for ex- 
ample, for review of developers’ pro- 
posals for surplus city land) or long term 
(for a special office created to coordinate 
public and private development and de- 
sign in the central business district). 


Combinations: Seattle Urban 
Conservation 


People/Concerns/Tools: 

e Historic district ordinance 
Historic district advisory board 
Minimum maintenance standards 
Historic district revolving fund 
Landmarks preservation officer 
Historic preservation officer 

e Landmark controls and economic 
incentives 

e City conservator/Office of Urban 
Conservation 

e Housing conservation controls, fi- 
nancing 

e Preservation 
corporation 

Background: Seattle’s urban con- 
servation programs are rooted in a free- 
way/urban renewal fight which began in 
the 1960’s. Long deteriorated and de- 
pressed, the historic Pioneer Square 
area was Slated for massive demolition, 
a freeway and parking lots to serve the 
downtown. A fledgling neighborhood 
association battled successfully for a 
restoration approach, and in 1970, the 
city council passed its first historic dis- 
trict legislation. 

The Pioneer Square Historic Dis- 
trict Ordinance created a seven-mem- 
ber Historic Preservation Board which 
advises the City Planning Commission 


and development 
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and the Department of Community 
Development (DCD provides staff sup- 
port to the board). 

The board reviews and recommends 
approval or denial of plans—even those 
which don’t require building permits—to 
alter, demolish, construct, reconstruct, 
restore, remodel, or make material and 
visible changes to the exteriors of struc- 
tures within the 30-block district. It re- 
views plans for new construction and 
plans for new or modified signs. 

Under the “Minimum Maintenance 
Standards” section of the ordinance, 
the Superintendent of Buildings may in- 
vestigate and call to the board’s atten- 
tion any properties considered “sub- 
standard historic district buildings.” 
Minimum maintenance standards cover 
structural elements, weather protection 
and fire/accident hazards. The ordi- 
nance contains procedures for board 
hearings, testimony, and corrective 
action by the owner or by the city. 

The ordinance allows for the creation 
of a Pioneer Square Historic District 
Revolving Fund, from which payment 
may be made for repairs, alterations or 
improvements to substandard historic 
buildings. Persons convicted of failure to 
comply with the provisions of the historic 
district ordinance are subject to a fine of 
up to $500 a day for each day of violation 
or failure to comply. 

Since passage of the Pioneer Square 
ordinance, the city has created other his- 
toric districts with similar provisions. The 
powers of each district's board and 
specific regulations are set by individual 
ordinance. 

In a 1977 ordinance, the city created 
an 11-member Landmarks Preserva- 
tion Board, which can recommend to 
the city council the designation of any 
structure as an historic landmark, the 
first step toward saving it from de- 
struction. 

The ordinance details nomination 
procedures, criteria for designation, and 
public hearing and official report proce- 
dures. 

Once a building is a designated land- 
mark, an Historic Preservation Officer 
assigned to the board negotiates with 
the property owner to determine con- 
trols which will be placed on the prop- 
erty and incentives which will be 
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granted to or obtained for the owner. 

Examples of economic incentives 
allowed by the ordinance include tax re- 
lief, conditional use permits, rezoning, 
vacation of streets, grants-in-aid, place- 
ment of public improvements or ameni- 
ties, the granting of preferential leasing 
policies, transfer of development rights 
and facade easements. 

A third party is used in cases where 
agreement cannot be reached. A hear- 
ing examiner may recommend rejection, 
approval or modification of proposed 
controls and incentives. The ordinance 
stipulates that owners must not be de- 
prived of reasonable economic use, and 
lists guidelines for determining “reason- 
able return.” 

The Office of Urban Conservation, 
part of the Department of Community 
Development, is the center for city 
preservation/conservation activities. 

A two-pronged program is extending 
Seattle’s “Conservation Ethic” from his- 
toric properties to neighborhood hous- 
ing. An active code enforcement pro- 
gram offers participating neighborhoods 
an inspection of each house and alisting 
of needed code improvements. 

Low-interest, long-term loans, subsi- 
dized interest rates and, in some cases, 
repayment deferral are available 
through concentrated financing pro- 
grams sponsored cooperatively by the 
City, the Seattle Housing Authority, local 
lending institutions, and neighborhood 
public corporations. 


Design Center Serves Low- and 
Moderate-income Groups 


TUCSON: ARIZ.: A nonprofit commu- 
nity design center has completed over 
1,000 projects ranging from design of 
small food co-ops to master plans and 
economic analysis. 

The Tucson Community Develop- 
ment Design Center is a nonprofit 
organization formed in 1971 and staffed 
by a principal team of eight architects, 
planners, general contractors and 
community organizers. 

The Center contracts with the City of 
Tucson for design services to low- and 
moderate-income families and groups 
under the Community Development 
Block Grant program, in addition to tak- 


ing up its own advocacy planning and 
design projects. 

Over 1,000 projects have been com- 
pleted since the center opened. Their 
scope includes: 

e design, development and construc- 
tion of low-income housing (the center 
was one of two Arizona recipients of 
Section 202 Elderly and Handicapped 
Housing loans); 

e® design/development assistance to 
other community groups developing 
low-income housing, including Indian 
housing; 

@ advocacy planning and program- 
ming assistance to community groups; 

e free architectural services to non- 
profit community organizations; 

e architectural design and drawings 
of new houses, rehabilitations or house 
additions; 

e distribution of building materials to 
extremely low-income persons; such 
materials have included doors, win- 
dows, paint, and weatherproofing to 160 
families over a two-year period. 


City, Private Staff Serve 
Creek Plan Committee 


YORK: PA.: A public-private coordinat- 
ing committee oversees implementa- 
tion of a river development plan, aided 
by personnel from the public and pri- 
vate sectors. 

A group of business leaders in 
York, Pa., initiated a major reversal of 
an urban renewal plan for a river cor- 
ridor within the downtown area. They 
funded a small study that persuaded 
city officials to revise the plan from 
demolition and warehouse/industrial 
uses to conservation, recyding and 
public activity use of the Codorus 
Creek area. 

The business group opened the 
Codorus Creek Development Office 
and provided one staff person to 
work with city offices in setting up a 
process for re-planning, and to as- 
sure a high degree of citizen partici- 
pation in the re-planning effort. 

The plan, now approved by local, 
State and Federal agencies, is being 
implemented and guided by a blue- 
ribbon Codorus Implementation 
Committee. 0 
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The Government National Mortgage Association and the Housing Market 


The Government National Mortgage Association (GNMA), according to its Annual Report for Fiscal 1977, issued $17.0 billion 
in new mortgage-backed securities compared to $11.5 billion in FY 1976, a 48 percent increase. GNMA maintained its support 
of the multifamily housing sector by providing an additional $1.9 billion in seven and a half percent permanent financing 
through its Special Assistance or Tandem Program. During FY 1977, this program provided enough below-market-rate funds 
to support the production of approximately 80,000 housing units. 

The Government National Mortgage Association was created in 1968 through amendment of Title III of the National Housing 
Act. The Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968 established GNMA as a government corporation within the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development to administer mortgage support programs which could not be carried out in the private 
market. GNMA operates in three major areas: Special Assistance Programs, Mortgage-Backed Securities Programs, and 
Management and Liquidation Function. Under the Special Assistance Program, GNMA purchases certain types of mortgages 
to fulfill two statutory objectives: (1) to provide support for types of housing for which financing is not readily available, such as 
housing for low-income families; and (2) to counter declines in mortgage lending and housing construction. Under the 
Management and Liquidation Function, GNMA assumed responsibility from the Federal National Mortgage Association, its 
predecessor, for management of a portfolio of federally-owned mortgages. 

During the fiscal year, GNMA purchased $927.5 million in mortgages providing support for more than 4,000 housing units. 
These purchases included conventional home loans as well as subsidized and unsubsidized project and home mortgages 
insured by HUD/FHA or VA. —Prepared by Robert Ryan 

Office of Management Information 


Mortgage Backed Securities issued by GNMA: FY 1977 vs. FY 1976 
(Dollars in millions) 


Program FY 1976 FY 1977 Percent 
Increase 
FHA Mobile Homes $ 86.4 $ 126.5 45 
VA Mobile Home — 4.7 - 
FHA Multifamily Projects 280.7 340.5 21 
FHA Single-Family 6,254.4 7,367.6 18 
VA Single-Family 4,833.2 9,067.0 88 
FHA Construction 13.3 112.8 


Total $11,468.0 $17,019.1 48 


Special Assistance Programs — FY 1977 
(Dollars in thousands) 


Program Commitments Purchases 
Subsidized Multifamily Mortgages $ 105,921 $186,025 
Mortgages in Rehabilitated Properties 0 91 
Unsubsidized Multifamily Mortgages 5,210 211,027 
Unsubsidized Home Mortgages 16 1,763 
Multifamily Mortgages 1,815,305 129,321 
Conventional Home Mortgages 0 399,288 

Total $1,926,452 $927,515 


Source: GNMA Annual Report 1977 
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